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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS FOR 
PUBLISHED BY THOMAS VARTY, EDUCATIONAL 1 


THE YOUNG, 
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} — PRECEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
4 SERIES OF FIFTY-TWO NEW COLOURED PRINTS TO AID SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 
Selected, in part, by the Author of “ Lessons on Objects.” 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS, BY 8S. BENDIXEN, ARTIST, MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“4 valuable help in home education.” : | 

“ damirably adapted for the purpose of instructing the young. age, scriptural truths and precepts through the medium of sight 
They are suitable either for sx hools or for private familics.”’ | This work is far superior to anything of the kind ever atte mpted 
ak ' in Bible illustration.” 





The Fifty-two Prints coloured, in 1 vol. half-hound morocco, £2 18s. ; in 2 vols., £3 4s.; in a paper w rapper, £2 12s. Single Prints, 
Is. 6d. coloured. In plain oak frame, £3; rosewood and gold frame, and glass, £3 6s. Size of the Prints, 123 in. by 10} 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, | 


FROM THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 
DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


In Eight Parts. Every Part contains Five Plates, with Facsimiles of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and most distinguished 
characters, accompanied with Tabular Sheets of Letterpress, earefully compiled. Each Plate illustrates a Reign 
“This work makes us aware that artistic talent of no ordinary | “No work that has hitherto appeared to aid the study of British 
kind is engaged | History can compare with it.” 
“One of the best helps to the study of English history we have ** The pictures are on a large scale, and the taste displayed is 
seen.” } Sure to secure success.”’ 
“The spirit given to the sketches, and the striking impression | ““An elegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English 
which this graphic painting produces upon all minds, but espe- | history. 
cially the young, need not be indicated.” | “The Tabular Sheets embrace much valuable information.” 
Price, complete in One Vol., imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £3 13s. 6d.: or in Eight Parts, each Part, 7s. 6d. 
beautifully tinted. Ina serial portfolio frame, with glass, £3 14s 
In One Volume, folio, exhibiting nearly Sixty Animals, in upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, handsomely 
bound in leather, gilt edges, 42s. 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER DEATH. 
The size of the Prints is 15 inches by 12. Single Prints, 1s. 6d. 


To present accurate drawings and pleasing pictures is not | study. The design is to show the Utility of Animals to Man, both 
the only nor primary object of this work, but rather to impart in their services during life and in their uses after death; and to 
lessons of practical importance and daily application in an attrac- | deduce results calculated to excite interest and admiration, and 
tive form, and to open up a subject w hich, judiciously applied, is | evince the Wisdom and Goodness of God in the subsistence, com 
calculated to prove to the young a most interesting and instructive ' fort, and social advancement of his creature MAN. 


| VART Y’S 
SELECT SERIES OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. 


In Thirty-six carefully coloured Plates. Size, 12 inches by 9. Price £1 4s. 
The selection of Animals has been limited to those which are most known and best adapted to elicit inquiry from the young, 
and aiford scope for instruction and application. The set of Outlines for Drawing, 9s. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM AT ONE VIEW. 
CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF ANIMALS TO MAN, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE 
SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. 
Arranged in Divisions, Orders, &c., according to the Method of Baron Cuvier. 


- CAREFULLY AND BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED AFTER NATURE. 
we work is eminently calculated to fac ilitate elementary in- | from nature on a scale laid down on each print—MAN being given 


Sraction j eaten , 
. ~— -—u in Natural Hist« ry. Inthe absence of living animals, | as the standard of measurement; by which means not only the true 
cl represen — 


& considered patees of their forms and conparative sizes must | comparative size of cach animal is shown, and the natural size 
’ irahy!? . ouns.. 2 - 2 P » ° > . : , 

the pre a cesirable attainment. This object is effected in | correetly ascertained, but the erroneous impressions which 

ond Cet publicati - 


aad attractive : m, W hich furnishes a most correct, simple, | children are so apt to receive from representations of anim llife, 
: “Tu method of cultivating the study of the Animal | in which no comparative standard is preserved, are entirely re 
s ar . . a 
* peculiar features are, that the Animals are drawn | moved 
On Four Imperial Sucets, 30 inches by 22, in Sheets beautifully coloured, with a Key, £1 5s. 64. 


Gunes Edition. Bound in cloth, demy 12mo. Price 4s. Second Edition. Imperial &8vo, bound in cloth. 5s. 6d 
PARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, | VOGEL'’S ILLUSTRATED ATLAS 
t, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN; oF 


“2dinG ro THe 


PRINCIPLTS Lain pown my want Ritzer, | POLITICAL AND ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 


mR” STEFYENS, ELIE BEAUMONT, BTC. GEOGRAPHY : 
‘ve ilustratice Coloured Maps and Plates. en ee aes 
In Eleven Coloured Maps and Plates, 


By ARNOLD GUYO 
nt Embellished with upwards of 


of Physica) Geography and History, at Neuchatel. en ; = 
THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &&. 


Potesaor 


| 


ILLUS rer | 
LLUSTRATED OUTLINE MAPS, 


— en ee ~. STRATED ATLAS, by Dr. VOGEL. Director of soadis Berlin. ‘ 
if the Animsi« ves embellished with a Border, exhibit = E * University 
etibation In. lants, &€., according to their geographical With Descriptive Letterpress, by the Editor of the ahora 


perial 4to, in a cover, 3s. the sect. Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &c. 


* Well adapted to assist in conveving to the mind, at a tender | 


-_ 


NEW ELEMENTARY READING BOOKS. GRADUATED 
| READING LESSONS 


IN BOOKS AND LESSON SHEBTS. 
By CHARLES BARKER. 
READING WITHOUT 


| One Hundred Short and Pasy Lessons, with Questions 
| Price 6d 


A CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
EACH GRADATION CONSISTING OF TWO HUNDRED LESSONS, 
GRA DATION 1. Price Ninepence, cloth cover, lémo. 
The lessons of this serics abound in nouns; they are 
written in short sentences, and present simp! Sia fs to 
the pupils. They are printed ma bold type for those 
who have to learn to read. 
GRADATION IL. Price Ninepence, cloth cover, 16mo. 
The lessons are three times the le ngth of thone of the pr 
ceding gradation: th y contain a lditional ¢ ifor ation 
on the same subjects, and are appropriate to the ad- 
vtancement of the readers. 
GR ADATION III. Price 1s. 6d, cloth boarda, 1émo., 
The le ssons are double the length of those of the ae mad 
gradation, The know ledgq ts of ahi her ch rracte r, 
and the lessons abound tH detaus wh h well tnferest 
those who read with ease. 
THE SECTIONS INTO WHICH THLE SERIES IS DIVIDLD, 
ARE AS UNDER.-<- 
Introductory Reptiles and Fishes 
Kody and its Parts Insects and Worms. Government 
hood Plants Other Nations 
; Clothing rhe Farth Trade and Commerce 
| Dwellings Substances Matter 
Education Airandthe Heavens 
Mammalia Divisions of Tine 
Lirds Climates 


TABLET LESSONS, IN) LARGE TYPE. 


GravatTion I, Demy quarto the Set of 200 Lessons on 


Social Lift 


Mechanical Powers 
The Senses 
Attributes of God 


LO Sheets Ks 

Gravation IT, Royal folio: the Set of 200 Lessons o1 
1OO Sheets, 16s 

Gravation III, Imperial folio: the Set of 200 Lessons 
on 107 Sheets. 20s 


A newly-invented frame is supplied to hold each set of lessona, 
by which areal economy ta effected. Pri 
MANUALS FOR COLLECTIVE TEACHING, 
Just publish i, Vo ie Ohjecta: S rpence 
biects from the Circle of Knowledge 


y ” oF 
€, Cauca, Pa ,oe., he. 


To be followed by other su 


THE BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY, 


In Books First Gradation, 6d Second Gradation, ls., Third 
Gradation, Is. 6d., Tablet Lessons, large type, 5s 


THE BIBLE CLASS BOOK, 


With 3000 Explanatory Notes, and 122 appropriate Poems by Emil 
nent Authors, price ds. 6d, strongly bound 
Book of Bible Characters. 3rd Edition, Price Va. 

One or more circumstances connected with each Character are 
introduced, and all names of persons engaged in important 
events are moprised in the work, either as Principals or 
secondary Characters 

Book of Bible Geography. Srd Edition, Price 3a. 

This lite work on bible Geography has been compiled to 
supply a Want which many must have felt in the course of 
their instructions to the young on Seriptural subjects 

Chart of Bille Chronology. 

From the Creation to the Revelation of &t. John according to 
the Chronology of the Scriptures On Rollers, and var 
nished, 68. On calico, without Kollers, 3s 

Book of Bible Eveuts. 2nd Kdition. Price Ve. 
Fifty-sia Tablet Lessons, Large Type. Price Za. Gd, 
| For Families and private schools the above Chart and the 
Kook of Bible Events will be sufficient Por large classes 
the Tablet Lessons and the Question Hook will be more 
economical, the type of the lessons being sufficiently large 
} for a class of thirty pupils 
Tabular View of the Old Testament. Price 15a. 
| Comprising the Order, Date, Event, and Place of Occurrence, 
and forming a Guide to the Chronology, History, and Geo 
graphy of the Old Testament, Coloured in Periods, Mounted 
on Rollers, and varnished. Size, 5ft. Gin. by df. Gin. The 
type bold for Schools 
| Tabular View for Studentsa and Families. Price 6a. 6d. 
On a Sheet, 3ft. din. by 2ft. din. Coloured, Mahogany 
| Roliers, and Varnished 
| Tabular View in Crown Ato, Price 28. 6d, 
Bible Exercises on the Tabular View. Price 1a. 
| Class Lessons on the Tabular View. Large Type. 12s. 6d. 
| 
| 


Very numerous Testimonials in favour of these works, for 

Schools of all Classes, and for private instruction, have been 

| received from parties of long experience in education. A few 

| of them are given in Varty's Catalogue, together with other 
| details, showing the character of the Lessons. 





A 
DETAILED CATALOGUE OF THESE WORKS, MAPS, AND APPARATUS 


THOMAS VARTY, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 


MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


SPELLING: 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Early in July, in 8vo, Divisions I. and II., price Two Shillings each, and Vol. I., price Five Shillings, of 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE; 


BEING 


A Sequel to “Che History of the Gironvdists.” 
BY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


AND FORMING THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS TO BE SEILECTED FROM THE BEST CONTEMPORARY 


LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


AND TO BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


TO THE TRADE AND THE PUBLIC. 


Ow behalf of the Author and the Proprietors of the above important History, your assist- 
ance is solicited in circulating the a authorized and complete English version that can be 

ublished in this country, of a work towards which the distinguished reputation of its 
Rathor must direct European attention, and which, from its recognising the justice of that 
monarchical policy pursued by our government, in order to check the grasping ambition of 
Napoleon, cannot fail to be deeply interesting to the British Nation. 

Hitherto the Copyright laws have been expounded with great illiberality towards the 
While a species of protection has been offered to their 
inventive faculties, conditionally upon their submitting to the frequently prohibitory taxa- 
tion of the Patent laws. the barbarism of the feudal ages has been perpetuated, even to 
the present day, in withholding from their more intellectual productions all legal recogni- 
The more just interpretation of these laws, as pro- 
nounced by Lord a in a recent case, has led to the certainty of this questio rerata 

ved upon a basis more in unison with the enlightened and progres- 


literary genius of Foreigners. 
tion of ‘‘ right, title, and interest.”’ 


being speedily establis 
sive spirit of the age. 


At the present moment the respective governments of the English and French nations | 
are arranging the details of an international law, under which the rights of the Author and | 
the Artist will be reciprocally recognised and protected, That this law will be in force 
long before the publication of the latter volumes of the “ History or THe REsToRATION” | 
is quite evident ; but until sufficient measures be taken to represent a traffic, justly dis- | 


graced by the name of literary piracy, the Author and Proprietors of the present work are 
resolved to oppose its dishonesty by every justifiable means at their command. 


must be at the cost of composing the types—an expense which the legitimate Pr prietors 
of the French text are enabled to economise by making the same composition serve for 
printing the editions disposed of in both countries. 

In England the rights of the Author and the Proprietors will be maintained by certais 
passages (as essential to the work as the Prince of Denmark to the play of Hamlet (being 
originally written by the author in the English language. ’ 
place in this country, so that the circulation of any other English version, professing 1 


In Belgium, where they are liable to be more audaciously robbed than even English 
Publishers are by the transatlantic corsairs of New York and Philadelphia, owing to the 
short distance which intervenes between Belgium and France, allowing the reprodu tine of 
a work of many hundred pages within the limited space of twenty-four hours after its fre 
publication, a novel means of defending their rights has been adopted. It is the simulta. 
neous distribution of the work throughout that piratical kingdom, at a price against which 
the ‘‘ braves Belges’’ cannot possibly compete ; for even if they do not pay the Author, they 


Priority of publicatic D wil] lake 


retranslate from the French edition the facts and opinions substantially comprised in the 





passages above alluded to, may be at once restrained. 

Finally, in maintaining a right Sheretofore disputed, the first effort is not devoted to 
a work of minor import, awakening no curiosity, but to the labours of a great writer com. 
manding extensive admiration and sympathy :—it is towards the last production of the 
Historian of the ‘* Girxonpists” that your co-operation and support are solicited. 


LONDON: VIZETELLY AND COMPANY, 135, FLEET STREET. 


(PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS FOR THE PROPRIETORS. ) 


PARIS: CH. GOSSELIN, PAGNERRE, FURNE, LECOU, LIPPERT, 18, Rue pe Serve; 55, Rue Sr. ANDRE DES Arts; 10, Rve pu Bortoy. 





MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS | NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 


TO BB PUBLISHED 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH. 


I. 
NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL IN 
THE EAST IN 1850-1. 


By LIEUT. THE HON. FRED. WALPOLE, RN. 
Author of * Four Years in the Pacific.” 


Two Vols. 8vo. 


THE LITERATURE OF ITALY, 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE LANGUAGE TO 
THE DEATH OF BOCCACCIO 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
BY LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, 
Two Vols. post §vo 
Tt. 


THE FIRST COUSINS; 


OR, MY OWN STORY. 


“ Women need not be inferior , let them do more, and dream 
leas.” 
Two Vols. post Svo. 


IV. 


THE COMPULSORY MARRIAGE: 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 
Three Vols. post yo. 


THE MORNING LAND; 
OR, A THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS IN THE EAST, 


BY FREDERIC BODENSTEDT. 
With Notes, &e., by RICHARD WADDINGTON. 
Two Vols. post #ro. 


VI. 
SOUTHAMPTON TO SIDNEY; 


OR, ODDS AND ENDS OP TRAVEL. 
In post Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLRY, New Rartington Street. Dlisher 
Ordinary to Her Majesty ) -_ - 


(THE 


| THE JESUITS 








| To DIAGRAMS, in 


SOCIETY 
ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE: 


containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the 
Authorised Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms ; 


The French Edition may be obtained at the London, and the English Edition at the Paris Establishments. 


with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the several Books, and an | 


entirely new Selection of References to Parallel and Illustrative 
Part Il. The Historical Books. With Maps. Super- 
4s. neat cover. 


LIFE of FRANCIS LORD BACON, 


Passages 
roval Svo 


THE 





ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d 
w ELECTIONS from CICERO, Part III. contain- 
b ing the TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS With ENGLISH 
NOTES, translated from the German of Tiscuer, by the Ret 
Rk. B. PAUL, M.A., and edited by the Rev. THOMAS KEB 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 


| Trinity College, Cambridg¢ 


Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, aud Lord High Chancellor | 


of England. By the Rev. JOSEPH SORTAIN, A.B., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. With a Portrait engraved on Steel. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. extra cloth boards 


LONDON in ANCIENT and MODERN TIMES; 
or, Sketches of the Great Metropolis, from its Origin to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century The two Monthly Volumes bound 
together, with engraved Frontispiece. 18. 6d. cloth boards. 


PAPAL ERRORS: their Rise and Progress. 


1Smo, 2s. cloth boards 


THE MONTHLY VOLUME. 
an Historical Sketch. 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 10d. 
PRIZE ESSAYS 

THE GLORY and the SHAME of BRITAIN: 
being the Essay which obtained the Premium of One Hundred 
Pounds, offered by the Religious Tract Society for the best Essay 
on the Present State of the Manufacturing Classes, together with 
the Means of Securing their Elevation. 2s. extra cloth boards. 


THE OPERATIVE CLASSES of GREAT 
BRITAIN ; their Existing State, and its Improvement: being the 
Essay which obtained a Premium of Fifty Pounds - ffered by the 
Religious Tract Society on the Present State of the Manufacturing 
Classes. 2s. extra cloth boards 

EXHIBITION WORKS. 

GerMan.—DIE KONIGLICHE BORSE UND 
DER GEWERRE PALLAST; oder, Die mogliche Zukunft 
Europas und der Welt. (The Royal Exchange and the Palace of 
Industry; or, The Possible Future of Europe and the World.) 2s 
eXtra cloth boards 


Vol. LXVIII. 


6d. fancy paper cover; 


Frencu.—LA BOURSE ET LE PALAIS DE} 


LINDUSTRIE; ou, Le Probable Avenir de Europe et du 
Monde The Royal Exchange and the Palace of Industry ; or, 
The Possible Future of Europe and the World.) 2s. extra cloth 
boards 
*.* The above may also be had in English, at the same price 
Depositories : 56, Paternoster Row; and 164, Piccadilly, London - 
and sold by all Booksellers 





Just published, price Is 


which the apparent 
ROTATION of the PENDULUM is popularly explained and 
rendered intelligie; with a few Remarks on the Construction of 


the same. _ By ALFRED DAY, LL.D. Westbury-on-Trym. 


Loudoa: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Bristol: Lavers, Bridge 
Street. And al) Booksellers. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, < ’ 
SELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENGLISH 
NOTES (from the best and most recent sources) Part 1. contais 
ing Orations: the Fourth against Verres, the Orations against 
Catiline; and that for the Poet Archias. 4s. Part II. « ntai ing 
EpistLes: arranged in the order of time, with accounts 
Consuls, events of each year, &c. 5s. 


vrLD a NEW DT “lk p ‘ey ri f 
| AGSTER’S NEW BLANK-PAGE BIBLE, ! r 
Manuscript Criticisms, Reflections, Notes, Re —_ 
Sermons, &c. The BLANK-PAGE BIBLE obviates = 
veniences of interleaved and wide-margined Bibles, ane j 
sesses these additional advantages: . 
I. The blank paper is placed opposite the Text, t den 
may have its own annotation in the¢ pots ery te ae 
II. The blank paper isall neatly ruled, and divided into cull’ 
III. The blank pages have printed headings of chapter ane wee, 
to correspond with their contents ; 
IV. The right-hand pages only being appropriate 
tations, the inscription of notes 1s ¢ wag te 
the book which during use necessaruy cs 
the table. - — ones 
V. The paper of the book throughout Is of ceases phen and 
and quality, which adds materially to the flexi) 
durability of the binding. : ‘eh Rageter’s 
VI. The printed text corresponds, line for line, sae B. advan 
Pocket Polyglot Bibles, and this secures & pee™ Ue 4) 
tage to those who are accustomed to veditions of thst 
smaller or the Facsimile Large-Print ecite 0 
work. ; " ¢ Drm 
VII. An Index, for recording the Scripture -place of th 
randa. . ‘ pit with 
Its portability allows of its being wood i cane s 
convenience. The thickness of the comp 
about two inches. cis b 
Publishers earnestly recommend this Rible — usefa! and 
ns as a practican) eteh 2 
object for whics © 


e bindize* 
e, 2 












t each vere 


d to the anne 
to that side @ 


firmly ups 


VIII. 


e atiente? 
Th e . . 
of Clergymen and private Christia ! 
elegant volume, suited in all = to the 
has been with great care prepared. ; : 
The Branx-Pace Biste is kept in various plain dure” 
as well as in “ Bagster’s flexible Turkey moroce 7 
plain morocco, 30s. 7 e _PRIN 
BAGSTER’S! POCKET AND LARGE “ 
POLYGLOT ENGLISH BIBLES, with the Boot 0) coniecm, 
Prayer, Psalms and Paraphrases, Index © ont interieaved, &. 
Concordance, Ap: crypha, Greek New — ry atyle of real? 
in great variety of combination, and in san. cases, covert, 
durable binding, with silver and other mounting 
&c. &c. : ; ‘cons, Grammar 
Catalogues of English and Foreign Bibles, — optaised E73 


os 


| and Biblical Works, in various languages, 3 





by post free. 
Loadoa 


Samuel Bagster and Sous, 15, Paternoster B": 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





This day is published, Feap. cloth, 3s. 


A DEFENCE OF IGNORANCE. 
BY THE 
«#7oW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY.” 
sty et and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


RLY REVIEW, No. CLXXVIL., 
T oan panaet THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 





I GARDEN) REFORE THE REFORMATION. 


ERS IN NORTH AMERICA~ANNENATION 
- TRA KEE TRADE—SLAVERY. 
DUKES OF URBINO. — 
y. WALPOLE AND MASON ee 
YI ORIGEN—THE EARLY PAPACY. 
Tr. BADHAM’'S an et ee 
—_, John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a ~ Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
STORY OF THE ROMAN STATE, from 
Hsss to 1850. By LUIGI CARLO FARINI. Translated 
om the Italian by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. for 


ity of Oxford. 
ona John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published, Svo, 6d. 


YHALL WE KEEP THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

i) and have RIDING and WALKING in all weathers, among 

FLOWERS, SCULPTURE, and FOUNTAINS. By DENARIUS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Iss STRICKLAND'S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
In a few days will be published, Volume Second of 


IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and 
L ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with the Regal Suc 
euion of Great Britain. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

This volume will contain the conclusion of the Life of Mary of 
lorraine, mother of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Life of Mar 
get, Countess of Lennox, daughter of Margaret Tudor, and 
mother of Darnley. p 

Volume First is published, containing Margaret Tudor, Mag 
dalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. The series will be com 
srised in 6 vols., embellished with Portraits and_ historical 
Tignettes, uniform with the “‘ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
by the same Author. 


William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ANEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, price 12s. 6d. 


\ EMOIR of JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN, 
+ with Sketches of his Contemporaries. By CHARLES 
PHILLIPS, Esq., A.B., one of Her Majesty's Commissioners of the 
(eart for Relief of Insolvent Debtors. A New Edition, being the 
Fourth, comprising several additional Memoirs, a Portrait of 
Curran, Facsimile, &c. &c. 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, uniform with the Synopsis, 
ART Il. OF HUNT'S HANDBOOK TO THE 
EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, price 6d., to be 
completed in Ten Parts, price 6d. each. This work is so arranged, 
that every visitor will be enabled at once to find the article de- 
scribed, and to obtain a correct account of its characteristics. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
%, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


()FRICIAL CATALOGUE. —THE SECOND 
-¢ CORRECTED AND IMPROVED EDITION, dated July 
x. % Bow ready, containing the additions of Inp1a, Ressta, 
tavce, Terker, and all the corrections received up to this time; 
with a much fuller plan and directions, price ls. 3d. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
3, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
R. GREGORY’S LETTERS on the EVI- 


eg DENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. Ninth edition, improved. Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
P Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Tw . wDWwrmrm@mefrnyAntiyY °° mre 
ONDON AND THE EXHIBITION. —THE 
oe ANGER IN LONDON ; or, Visitors’ Companion to 
es is and its Environs: with an Historical and Descrip- 
Sketch of the Great Exhibition. By CYRUS REDDING. 
by humerous Wood Engravings. Price 2s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


SUMMER BOOKS. 


AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SAVOY: a 
ha 


Summer Ramble. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD. 














G 
- tAZPACHO ; or, Summer Months in Spain. 


editing BK; M-A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SU ; 
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On the Culture and Commerce of Cotton in 
India, with an Account of the Experiments 
made by the Hon. East India Company up 
to the present time. By J. Forbes | Royle, 
M.D., F.R.S. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Dr. Royte has passed nearly thirty years in 

India, where, among other important offices, 

he held that of superintendent of the East 

India Company's Botanic Gardens at Saha- 

rarumpore; and his high position in the scien- 

tiie world, and the advantages: which he 
has had of applying his scientific acquire- 
ments to the question of cotton cultivation 
in India, render this contribution on a most 
important question as valuable as timely. 

In our No. 1787, we had an opportunity, 

when reviewing Mr. Chapman's admirable 

book on the same subject, of briefly showing 
that this was one of the questions of the day, 
in which all classes in the British dominions 


were interested. A manufacturing interest, | 
which employs forty millions sterling of capi- | 


tal, which gives sustenance to one-tenth of the 

opulation of the kingdom, and finds freight 
for 300,000 tons of slipping, cannot be 
cramped or depressed without the effect being 


It in the shape of increased taxation or ~ 
fe t | that if the cotton interest in Manchester and 


diminished employment among all classes. 
Mr. Chapman's attention was directed rather 


to central India than to any other part of that | 


vast dependency, and his principal object was 
toshow, that the best mode of developing the 
cotton-producing powers of India would be 
through railways into those districts. although 


incidentally he presented a mass of informa- | 


tion on other points connected with that 
country. 

Dr. Royle takes a wider and more detailed 
view of the subject. He not only successively 
reviews the various cotton-bearing districts, 
but examines scientifically the soil and climate 
ofeach, gives a botanical account of each kind 
of cotton plant, an agricultural account of the 
mode of cultivation pursued in cotton-growing 
countries, an historical sketch of the efforts of 
the East India Company to promote cotton 
cultivation down to the present time, and 
discusses, seriatim, the difficulties which have 
existed and still exist. The conclusion at 
which Dr. Royle has arrived is to be seen 
in his dedication— 

“To the Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, whose per- 
severing efforts for a long series of years to improve 
the culture of cotton in India, have at last resulted 
in bringing the experiment to so successful an issue 
m some of the districts, as to require only to be 
followed by the legitimate efforts of those specially 
interested in the improvement of this great staple.” 

This work is divided into three distinct 
parts. The first is devoted to a preliminary 
survey of the rise of the demand for cotton 


mm England, and the manner in which the 
isu - > 
ne F proportion of the supply has come to 


; obtained from America; to a critical ex- 
on of the nature and present eondi- 
of Indian cotton, with the evidence of 

} anchester manufacturers, and other com- 
ae jr mma on that subject; and to a 
sula telth onal district of the Indian penin- 
th quotations from the reports of the 
Conpene planters, sent by the East India 
improve culti introduce American seed and 
Present ner ggmewe In these sections the 
cotton are Pag ee advantages of Indian 
voted t Plain y set out. A chapter is then 

0 the exports and imports of Indian 


cotton. <A tabular statement is given, show- 
| Ing chronologically, down to the year 1850, 


the measures which have been adopted to 
improve the culture of cotton in India. The 
difficulties in improving Indian cotton are 
considered, and the first part concludes with 
the opinions of spinners on the experimental | 
cotton produced from American seed on the 
farms cultivated by the Company. The | 
second part is devoted to an examination of 
the fibre of cotton; the commercial varieties : 
the species; a chemical analysis of cotton and 
cotton seed; an analysis of cotton soils, and 
the climate of cotton districts: andan account 
of the mode of culture in various countries. 
And the third division, with the exception of 
the concluding summary, is devoted to a 
detailed history of the experimental culture 
of cotton in India, from 1788 down to the 
present time, each district being considered 
in turn. 

Thus it will be seen that the parties engaged 
in cotton manufactures have, in the works of’ | 
Dr. Royle and Mr. Chapman, and in the | 
evidence taken before the committee of the 
House of Commons, the means of obtaining | 
a complete view of the state and prospects of | 
cotton culture in India; and after a careful | 


| examination of the evidence contained in these 


works, there cannot be a reasonable doubt. | 


Glasgow will make the same vigorous efforts 
in the course of legitimate commerce to stimu- | 
late cotton cultivation, with which they carry | 
on their business operations at home, a very | 
short period will suffice for the production of 
as much Indian cotton as our machinery can 
work. 

It is necessary to keep in view, that the 


| various and rapid processes through which it | 


is necessary to pass cotton in the course of | 
modern steam manufacture render certain 
qualities useless, which, picked and worked 
entirely by hand, were emploved in making 
those ‘webs of woven wind.’ of which Oriental | 
poets sang, and Western beauties preferred | 


| to Lyons silk or Genoa velvet before the days 


of Arkwright:— 

“‘ Cotton with us must pass through the willow, 
the scutching machine, and the spreading machine, 
in order to be opened, cleaned, and evenly spread. 
By the carding machine the fibres are combed out, 
and laid parallel to each other, and the fleece is 
compressed into a sliver. The sliver is repeatedly 
drawn and doubled in the drawing frame, more 
perfectly to straighten the fibres, and to equalize 
the grist. The roving frame, by rollers and spindles, | 
produces a coarse loose thread, which the mule or 
throstle spins into yarn. To make the warp, the 
twist is transferred from cops to bobbins by the 
winding-machine, and from bobbins at the warping: 
mill. to a evlindrical beam. This beam being taken 
to the dressing machine, the warp is sized, dressed, 
and wound upon the weaving beam. The latter is 
then placed in the power-loom, by which machine, 
the shuttle being provided with cops of weft, the 
cloth is woven.” 

Dedueting the qualities of Indian cotton 
unsuitable for the rough usage of steam 
manufacture above described, there remains 
a number of indigenous varieties which would 
answer our purpose if delivered in a clean 
state. So far from this being the case, the 
machines used by the natives are not only too 
rude to clear the fibre efficiently from seeds, 
but, to make matters still worse, the Indian 
cultivator and middleman. by whom the cotton 
is collected for the merchant, adulterate it 
systematically. in order to increase the weight, 
with cotton seeds, put back after they have 
been rolled out,—with water,—with sand, 


v 


mud, leaves, &e. By a system of mutual 
fraud, the purchaser grinds down the price, 
and the vendor, in return, gives false weight. 
To remedy this evil, Dr. Royle maintains 
that, in the first place, it is perfectly practi- 
cable to introduce in the cotten districts a 
cheap machine for cleaning the cotton, instead 
of the rude rollers or churkas which are ex- 
hibited in the Indian department of the 
Great Exhibition, or the still more rude plan 
of threshing out the cotton staple with sticks; 
and, in the second place, he urges the British 
dealers in cotton to appoint their own agents 
to deal directly with the cultivators. | 

It seems that decided progress has been 
made in introducing an improved cotton- 
cleaning machine among the native popula- 
tion of certain districts. The first attempt, 
In ISt4, was to reduce the size of the large 
saw gin used in America for cotton cleaning, 


_ worked by animal, water, or steam power, to 


such dimensions that it could be worked by 
men, and so altered as to clean the shorter 
stapled indigenous Indian cotton. This was 


done, and a saw ein was constructed, with the 


aid of village Indian artificers, of Indian 
materials, with the exception of the saws, 
which were English. This saw gin was both 
stronger and cheaper than the American 
machines of the same size; but as it cost 150 
rupees, say about £10, it was too dear for 
constant use. It only suited native merchants, 
and the cultivators preferred growing in- 
digenous to American cotton, because they 
eould clean the former with their own rude 
instruments. 

In IS48, the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation, at the instigation of Mr. J. Lees, 
thought it desirable to originate something 
sinaller and cheaper than the before-men- 
tioned saw gin. They obtained from the 
India House a small model of a twenty-five 
saw gin, from which Mr, Jamieson, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, constructed one with four saws, 
This was improved by Mr. Petrie, who had 
been formerly in charge of the cotton-cleaning 
machinery at Coimbatore. Four of these, 
with each some difference in detail, were 
made for the Association; and Dr. Royle re- 
commended that a considerable number of 
these instruments, which were small, com- 
pact, and of little weight, should be sent by 
the Court of Directors to India for the follow- 
ing reasons, Which we abridge, as giving a 
complete view of one phase of Indian cotton 
cultivation:— 

‘Having shown the efficiency of these cottage 
gins, it is desirable to inquire whether they are 
suited to the natives of India. In the first place, 
these instruments, like the original SAW grin, are 
especially fitted for cleaning American seed cotton, 
which is the most profitable for cultivation in 
favourable climates in India, but is not easily 
cleaned by the ‘Indian churka.’ A part of the 
delay attending the extension of the culture of 
American cotton appears to have heen owing to 
the difficulty of cleaning it when grown. Seed 
cotton the rvot (small farmer) is obliged to sell the 
middleman on his own terms, who will allege the 
difficulty of cleaning as a reason for giving a lower 
price. The ryot has no inducement to pick cotton 
which is to be sold to the middleman, for he will 
get no better price, because the middleman syste- 
matically adulterates what he may have bought 
comparatively clean, with the object of increasing 
the weight. But if the ryot had the means within 
his reach of cleaning his cotton as fast as he picked 
it. he could then avail himself of the advantages of 
a more extensive market, and receive a higher 
price. The cottage gin can be worked by a man’s 
own family, while the saw gin, the superiority of 
which is already well known in the collectorates of 
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Coimbatore, Dharwar, Belgaum, and Broach, where 
they have even been bought up by native dealers, 
requires ten men to work it.” 
Accordingly, the Court of Directors ordered 
200 of these saw gins, of which Dr. Royle 
ives a lithograph. No difficulty has been 
found in disposing of them in some districts. 
Dr. Wright reports that he could have em- 
ployed a ater 4 of hundred. In other dis- 
tricts a demand among the native dealers has 
sprung up for the larger saw machine:— 


«« Sixteen had been sold at the end of 1848, and 
about fifty since that time. The demand for saws 
had so greatly increased, that the Bombay Govern- 
ment applied for a thousand saws to be sent them 
by the overland route, which was done by the 
mail of September 1850. The great difficulty is to 
convince the natives of the advantage of keeping 
cotton clean when they have got it so.” 


We have dwelt on this part of the subject, 
because it appears, from a careful report, that 
the Oldham manufacturers are prepared to 
receive twenty thousand bales a week of 
Indian cotton of a quality which can be sold 
at a good profit to all parties at 35d. per lb. if 
it can be delivered in the clean state of the 
sample, and that they could produce a manu- 
factured article at a price which would largely 
increase consumption. The effect of mixing 
Surat at 5d. with Orleans at 8d., and the 
Orleans at 8d. with other’ cottons at 1s., 
would lessen the pressure for first quality 
American. 

And now as to the progress which has been 
made, and is likely to be made, in growing 
and acclimatizing the fine long-stapled Ameri- 
can cotton. In 1826, according to a chrono- 
logical summary at p. 86, which we regret we 
have not space to quote, the author attempted 
the growth of cotton in the botanic garden 
under his charge. In 1828, Lord Ellenborough, 
President of the Board of Control, and Mr. H. 
St. George Tucker, a director of the East 
India Company, called attention to cotton cul- 
ture. In the following year American seeds 
and machines were sent out, and model 
farms established in the Bombay Presidency. 
These efforts were continued up to 1840, 
when the directors obtained the assistance of 
ten planters from the cotton states of America, 
with seeds, saw gins, ploughs, and hoes. 
These eflorts have been pursued down to the 
present time. In some districts where the 
climate was found unsuitable, the experi- 
ments totally failed; others were decidedly 
successful, for the details of which we must 
refer to the reports in the work under review. 
In the districts of Dharwar, Belgaum, Can- 
deish, Coimbatore and Tinivelly, cotton has 
been grown from American seed, which has 
been highly valued by manufacturers, and 
bought by them at prices which have been 
amply remunerative both to cultivators and 
importers. 

“ The cost laid down in Liverpool has not been 
more than for native cotton,—that is, about 34d. a 
pound,—it has never realized less than that sum, 
and since it has attracted attention it has sold for 
6d. and 6}d. The profits realized by Govern- 
ment, even upon comparatively small quantities, 
have in the Dharwar district nearly balanced the 
cost of the experiments. 
have realized larger profits.” 


It is expected that in consequence of the 
encouragement held out first by government, 





and lately by the agents of merchants, not | 
less than 9000 bales of American cotton will | 
be sent through Dharwar to this country in | 
the present year. In Belgaum and Candeish | 
the culture is also extending. 


Independently of these results of experi- 
mental cultivation, it appears that the total 
imports of Indian cotton of the year 1850, as 
compared with 1849, not only exceed the 
latter, but are higher than they have ever 
been; that is to say, 309,168 bales in 1850 as 
against 182,079 bales in 1849, with a prospect 
of a still greater increase in 1851. 

But although this is satisfactory so far, it 
by no means places us in the position we 
desire to be. At present we have manu- 
facturing power far beyond the supply of raw 
material, and markets whose powers of con- 
sumption would be enormously increased if 
we could secure from India, in addition, not 
in substitution, to the American crop, a steady 
supply of clean cotton, both native and Ame- 
rican, at from 4d. to 6d. a pound. 

To effect this, Mr. Chapman relies on rail- 
roads. Dr. Royle has more faith in the esta- 
blishment of European agents, prepared to 
purchase direct from the cultivators, and 
to enforce the proper cleaning of the staple. 
They are no doubt both right. They have 
succeeded in demonstrating that from India 
we may obtain, if we please, an ample 
supply of merchantable cotton, if we secure 
the natives a certain market for their pro- 
duce; but so long as we reject Indian 
cotton for a series of years, and then come 
upon that country for a sudden supply, 
so long we shall be disappointed. For our 
own part, we incline to believe, that to attract 
European capital and enterprise to the rich 
fields of investment lying waste in the Indian 
Peninsula, the easiest, surest, and cheapest 
method would be the construction of asystem 
of railroads. We are glad to find, from the 
last meeting of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Company, that the Bombay railways are to 
be vigorously pushed, and Dr. Royle shows 
that a new tract will be added to the cotton 
growing districts by the execution of the 
great Ganges Canal. This important work, 
which the Governor-General of India, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, has pressed on in the face 
of the financial difficulties of the late cam- 
paign, will be navigable for 898 miles, and 
will furnish the means of irrigating a tract of 
country between the Ganges and Jumna, 
having an area of 5,400,000 acres. 

In taking leave of Dr. Royle’s interesting 
and valuable work, we may venture to assure 
him, that facilities for executing profitably 
railroads, canals, and similar publie works, will 
be sure to attract the class of Europeans on 
whose presence he relies for the success of 
cotton culture in India. 








What is to become of the Crystal Palace? 

By Joseph Paxton. Bradbury and Evans. 
Wauatever claim Mr. Paxton may have to 
the first idea of turning the Crystal Palace 
into a Winter Garden, Denarius has secured 
the priority of submitting it to the public. 
He is, moreover, entitled to the merit of 
having worked out the details of the scheme, 
in an acceptable time, the most intelligibly 
and practically. Mr. Paxton is more skilful 


/in constructing glass-houses t i iti 
Merchants could no doubt | 6 than in bare. 


pamphlets. He can frame a conservatory 
with more facility than he can point an argu- 
ment. His general design is good, but it is 
compassed about with magniloquent notions 
of animal and vegetable shesicney, botany, 
ornithology, and geology. apparently scientific, 
but in veality somewhat cloudy and super- 
fluous. 

Having recorded our approval of the gene- 





their ones elements. 
/among others, of the great supe 
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_ [July 5 
ral plan both of Denarius and of Mr. Sa 


it only remains to notice the items = - 
‘ . 4 he 
pamphlet before us to which We object : Mr 


Paxton talks of setting apart space fo 
riage drives. We very much d ubt t] ‘ 
priety of allowing even equestrian ao se 
within the building, where it would occur” 
the best portion of the main avenue, and ea, 
be better enjoyed outside. To admit .._ 
riages to drive about would interfere - oo 
rially with the idea of a winter gard Rego 
afford about as much recreation $0 the wg 
as Gulliver may have derived heme deck. 
his tandem in a Brobdignag tea-tray. My 
Paxton goes on to say, that collections of 
living birds might be introduced, 
a sum for feeding and attendance upon them 
in his estimate of expenses. If a flock of 
riding ostriches is intended, we object equally 
to the introduction of struthious Enoveins It 
would be impossible to keep up a collection of 
small exotic birds except in cages, and this 
would be the first step to turning the Cryst) 
Palace into a menagerie. For the benefit of 
invalids, and the convenience probably of 
rearing tropical plants, Mr. Paxton recom. 
mends that the temperature should be kept 
up to that of Southern Italy. This may he 
all very well as an inducement for country 
people to come up to London for the benefit 
of the air, but the transition from a warm 
into a cold temperate latitude at a step would 
nullify the beneficial effects. We recommend 
the Commissioners to keep clear of hot water; 
and warn them, by the example of Dr. Reid in 
the new Houses of Parliament. to beware of 
the introduction of any elaborate scheme of 
hot air. We want simply, as Denarius pro- 
poses, a garden of flowers, fountains, and 
sculpture, for the amusement and recreation 
of the people. If any rock-work is wanted, 
we see no objection to an exhibition of strata 
in their natural order, or of any of the ordi- 
nary geological phenomena, but nothing more. 
Where anything of this kind is needed, it may 
as well have a meaning, Let those who want 
to see living animals, and to hear their roar- 
ings and screechings, go to the Zoological 
Gardens. Let those who want to see the 
triumphs of horticulture, in a climate of fever 
heat, go to Kew or to Chiswick. A garden 
exhibition of sculpture may be found in almost 
every state in Europe except England, there- 
fore is it the most {fitting accessory object to 
be considered in the decoration of this huge 
pleasure-house. 

As Mr. Paxton will, doubtless, be called 
upon to take a prominent share in the deve- 
lopment of a winter garden, we honestly 
counsel him not to soar, like Icarus, into4 
region where his powers of flight may fail him. 
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Knight's Excursion Companion.— Excursions 
from London. Knight. 
Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry f all 
Nations. Knight. 
THE increase of population carries further 
and further the division of labour. Excellence 
results from the practice, because the man 
who devotes his life to a single thing must 
learn to do it well, and cheapness results from 
it, because he is able to do it quickly. When 
workmen become numerous, and the demand 
is sufficient to support large establishmen’®. 
competition separates compound trades int 
This is a cause, 
riority of 


: se of t 
many London-made goods over those © till 
country. An occupation 18 subdivi 
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. f the craft has its appropriate 
every aig » > difficult now to colton that 
craftsman. when the same individual 


as a time 
ya hair, shaved your chin, cupped your 


our teeth. If Moliére’s 

neck, me a day, he would hardly 
find a Jacques to combine the incongruous 
functions of eoachman and cook, though the 
meals, to be sure, were much too light to 
make the cook’s a heavy place, and the chief 
duty of the coachman was to acton the maxim 
that whips are cheaper than oats. The prin- 
ciple of distribution has extended to literature. 
The Stephenses in France, Richardson in 
land, and Franklin in America, printed 
what they wrote, and published what they 
printed. As the mock-doctor said, we have 
changed all that. Printers and publishers 
are as distinct as fishermen and fishmongers, 
and Cerberus himself would hardly be con- 
sidered a greater rarity than such a three- 
headed monster as author, printer, and pub- 
lisher in one. There is even a growing 
disposition in the genus publisher to divide 
into species. This confines himself to books 
on medicine, that to works on natural phi- 
losophy, a third to productions on natural 
history, a fourth to antiquities, a fifth to 
ephemeral novels and travels. Thus the 
brood which each hen gathers under its 
wings are mostly birds of a feather. The 
arrangement is not less advantageous in 
literature than in manufactures, and the 
division of labour is far from having reached 
its ultimate limits. Among the few who still 
discharge a double office with success, a 
rominent place has long been allotted to 

r. Knight. An author and a publisher, he 
has risen to reputation in both capacities; he 
has inscribed his name upon the hem of 
Shakspeare’s garment; and he is the foremost 
among the men who found literature dear, 
and will leave it cheap. The extension of 
wood-engraving has been especially due to 
him. Nobody had ventured upon such large 
undertakings, and such lavish embellishments 
atthe same insignificant price. The illustrated 
newspapers have grown out of the penny 
magazines, and the root planted by Mr. 
Knight will yet send forth many fruitful 
stems. 

Among the works he has lately completed 
are a volume entitled ‘ Excursions from 
London,’ and a ‘ Cyclopedia of the Industry 
ofall Nations.’ The first of these is a guide- 
book to Brighton, Hastings, Bath, Bristol, 
and many of the principal towns and watering- 
places which may readily be reached by the 
railways of the metropolis. Whoever takes 
ajourney, whether for business or pleasure, 
without bestowing half-an-hour upon a history 
ofthe objects which invite his attention by 

® way, cuts himself off from a host of 
gratifications present and future,—from rare 
sights and ennobling recollections. He gazes 
listless] y upon a corn-ficld, because he is 
ignorant that it was the scene of some memo- 

® event; he omits to turn twenty yards 
ae path, because he is not aware that 
ming him to a celebrated prospect of 

uatre or art; he neglects to step into the 
cuien suena he has never heard of its 
den. eo of aety: its gorgeous painted win- 

, € statue it contains of one of the 


poe ad — by one of the greatest | 
a Ors $ ° ’ | 
Tithout | 1e hurries along the street 


ingering to look at the building 
ge hes he brushes, because he has not 
= told that it is a first-rate work of an| 


architect; and he forbears to pause | 














before that mean and antiquated house, be- 
cause he has yet to learn that there an illus- 
trious man was born, or lived, or died. The 
associations connected with famous characters 
are always deep and solemn. 


| 
| 
' 
| 


he struggles in vain to compete. There 
may now be seen contrivances in successful 


_operation, where corn enters at one end, 


The Easterns 


boasted, that where the Sultan’s horse had | 


trod grew thenceforth no herb or tree. 
great men reverse the legend, and render 
fruitful the most barren spots. Their genius 
seems still to animate their haunts, and stirs 


us more than the presence of inferior beings. | 


We gaze with emotion on the chair on which 


Our | 


and baked biscuits come out at the other, 
The mill grinds the wheat, mixes the flour, 
kneads the dough, rolls it thin, cuts it 
into shape, and moves the pieces slowly 
through an oven twenty-six feet long, which 


bakes them as they go. Another machine 


| opens oysters in the twinkling of an eye,— 


they sat, on the table on which they wrote, 


even on the walls on which they looked. The 
universality of the feeling is attested by the 
religious care with which every fragment of 


and by the mingled pride and reverence with 
which the common seaman points to the 
vessel, and thinks of the day when her heroic 
commander paced her deck, and directed her 
thunders against the foe. Nothing is too 
trivial to engage our interest; for greatness 
imparts its influence to whatever it touches. 
The person that has scrutinized a hundred 
times Jacob’s ladder and its angels, which 
are sculptured upon the west end of the 
Abbey Church at Bath, would regard them 
once again with freshened curiosity on learn- 
ing that they excited in Sir Walter -Seott, 
when a child, ‘a kind of superstitious terror.’ 
Not only are these rich and refined associa- 


penc 


8 the edge, and holds the hinge per- 
icularly under a knife, which cleaves it 


through! <A third saws wood into blocks, 


cuts the block into layers, and the layers into 
|the splints with which we are all familiar 


> an ) under the name of lucifer matches. 
Nelson’s Victory is preserved at Portsmouth, | 





tions lost upon the traveller who neglects to | 


read before he looks, but multitudes of per- 
sons live half their lives in utter ignorance of 
curiosities which are searee a stone’s throw 


from their doors, like that Dr. Turner men- | 


tioned in the ‘ Exeusions from London,’ who 
dedicated a ‘Treatise on the Baths of England’ 
to the Duke of Somerset, in which he says, 
that it was only after visiting the baths of 
Italy and Germany “that I harde tell that 
there was a natural bathe within your father's 
dukedome.” We fear that there are hundreds 
of people in the present day who visit the 
wonders of Italy and Germany, and have 
never heard tell of numbers which distinguish 
their native soil. Mr. Knight’s book tells us 
where to look and what to look at, and tells 
it in a manner so judicious and pleasing, that 
we may sit in our parlours and glean an ex- 
cellent idea from its agreeable pages of what 
is best in England. 
is really indispensable. The eye owes its in- 
telligence to the mind, and there is little 


benefit in physical sight to him who is intel- | ed | yelopac 
I . of the lucid and distinct judgments which 


lectually blind. 

‘The Cyclopedia of the Industry of All 
Nations’ is intended to supply information on 
the place and mode of manufacture of the 
articles displayed in the Great Exhibition. 
But the volume is something more. It is a 
condensed dictionary of arts, sciences, and 
manufactures, and contains an immense 
amount of useful knowledge, conveyed in the 
simplest terms. The lounger who visits the 
Crystal Palace is content to see what has been 
made,—the man of understanding wants to 
know how it was done. He has not, however, 
the leisure to study in detail a dozen sciences 
and a hundred trades. He needs to get at 
once at the essence, divested of its cumbrous 
and coarser materials. This Cyclopedia is 
the manual for his purpose; for the range is 
comprehensive, and the articles brief, pithy, 
and clear. One of the strongest impressions 
it leaves is the rapid substitute of iron work- 
men for those of flesh and blood, and it is not 
a little singular to think that the artisan, by 
his ingenuity, devises a machine with whic 


The 
immensity of some of these manufactures 
almost staggers belief. A single house in 
London splits yearly into matches four hundred 
of the largest American pines, or more than a 
gigantic forest tree a day. Nobody can be 
indifferent to such striking facts, and the 
‘Cyclopedia’ is full of them. Under tho 
article * Cosmetics,’ there is a passage which, 
though it does not concern our fiir readers, 
may prove a warning to those who, not being 
fair, attempt to remedy the defect with paint: 

“A want of attention to the chemical action of 
colours has sometimes led ladies into an embarrass 
ing predicament. Bismuth-powder, sometimes sold 
as a substitute for genuine pearl-powder, has the 
property of turning black when in contact with 
fumes of sulphur, or with sulphuretted hydrogen 
A lady who painted with this cosmetic, hap- 
pened to bathe in a mineral water impregnated 
with this gas; and the consequence was, that the 
artificially whitened skin turned nearly black, and 
so remained for several weeks. Another lady, who 
used the same cosmetic, attended a lecture at Har 
rowgate en mineral waters: and the lecturer handed 
round a bottle containing sulphuretted water, that 
its odour might illustrate the point on which he 
was directing attention, The lady did as other 
ladies did, —smelt at the bottle ; and the result was, 
that not merely figuratively, but 
literally ‘black in the face.’ Even the coals of a 


gas, 


she became, 


common English fire often contain enough sulphur 


To the tourist, the work | 


to produce, in a slighter degree, an analogous elfeet. 
Instances have been known in which a lady, seated 
near a large fire at Christmas time, has had one 
side of her white neck tinged with a darkness which 
puzzled all, except those who were aware of tho 
effect of sulphur fumes upon bismuth cosmetics.” 
The fire-annilulator of Mr. Phillips, which 
is designed to put out flames by the generation 


‘of a gas, has excited considerable attention, 
-and the summary of its capabilities by the 


editor of the ‘ Cyclopedia’ is a just specimen 


characterize his work. 
“A display was made at Vauxhall Gas Works, 
in October 1849; mode] houses and ships, filled with 


' combustibles, were set on fire, with a view of showing 


| flames. 


h | take place satisfactorily. 


how rapidly the annihilator could extinguish the 

The machine is placed where it can be in- 

fluenced by the heat of the conflagration; and the 

resulting gas has a remarkable effect in extinguish 

ing flame; but it does not extinguish red heat un-, 
accompanied by flame. Experiments were made in 

the early part of 1550, at Trentham Park, at the 
Paddington Railway Station, and at the West India 
Docks; but the annihilator these 
searcely merited the good opinion of ita admirers. 
A ‘Fire Annihilator Company’ was, however, esta- 
blished. Shortly after this, the Board of Ordnance 
permitted a brick building to be constructed in 
Woolwich Marsh, and made to represent as nearly 
as possible (without incurring too much expense) 
three storied house, which was then filled with 
cheap furniture. There were near at hand annihi- 
lators of various sizes and degrees of power,—-one 
so large as to require two horses to draw it. The 
building was set on fire, but the extinction did not 
The truth seems to be 
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(so far as has been yet shown), that in close rooms, 
or confined spaces generally, the liberated gases of 
the annihilator may be serviceably used to extin- 
guish flame; but where there is plenty of access for 
external air, the action of the machine becomes 
impaired.” 





1. The collected Works of James Gilray. 
Bohn. 
2. Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the 


Caricatures of James Gilray. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A., and R. H. Evans. Bohn. 


Tue republication in one age of the lampoons 
of moh is an experiment that has rarely 
succeeded. The wit of one generation 1s 
dulness to the next, and our grandfathers 
sometimes laughed at jokes that their descend- 
ents would sneer at. But all time-serving 
satires do not meet with so disastrous a fate. 
There is an inherent vitality in a few that 
outlives the ephemeral allusions which con- 
stituted their chief attraction when they were 
fresh and new-born. The blow aimed at some 
now forgotten individual—it might be a peer, 
or senator, or minister of state—was so well 
directed against the weak points of his cha- 
racter, that it tells for centuries on the per- 
sons of his antitypes. Fools of all ages and 
nations are cast in the same moulds; nature 
cannot be at the trouble of making separate 
dies to stamp them. 


characters, unceasingly reproduced: but the 
martyr, the genius, the philanthropist, and the 
discoverer appear only at intervals, and in the 


grander and more exciting scenes, under very | 


different aspects at different epochs. 
Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole 
Mendici, mime, balatrones ; hoc genus omne 
is sufficiently prolific, and fair game at all 
times and seasons. 

What is true of satires from the author's 
pen, is equally so of those that owe their 
shape and spirit to the artist’s pencil. It 
seemed a bold venture on the part of a pub- 
lisher, in this annus mirabilis of 1851, to re- 
issue the graphic squibs of half a century ago 
and more. The rising generation, and that 
already at or near its meridian, do not feel 
much interest in the lesser notabilities of L800, 
and even the great political lights of that day 
are fast losing the personal holds they once 
had on British affections. Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
and all the better class of people who were so 
inercilessly quizzed or skilfully complimented 
by Gilray, are now becoming historic names, 
whose merit and defects will be spelled over 
impartially and without bias. As to the 
minor characters, the beaux and fops, fools and 
toadies, martinets and slovens, that figure in 


these caricatures, they are extinct bipeds now. | 


Their names were written in water of oblivion, 
and in a hundred years more they will be 
utterly forgotten, unless grubbed up by some 
hungry antiquarian raking for rubbish among 
forgotten paper-heaps. 

In caricatures of the pencil, even as in 
those of the pen, there is occasionally a 
spirit that will make them last for ever. All 
of them, if moderately good, please more or 
less at the moment. but some delight for 
ages after their production. Yet when we 
look back upon the history of caricatures, 
with how few do we meet that have survived 
the occasion! How intolerably dull and 
stupid are the greater number of them when 
a score of years is over! We wonder why 
we were so amused, as assuredly we were 
when they first came out, and industriously 
seek to unravel their supposed wit, but can- 


not find the thread of it. Instead of it we 
discover exaggeration without point and por- 
traiture without purpose. Now and then a 
good stroke of humour makes up for a miser- 
able attempt at drawing. Oftener the wit 
and the drawing are equally diluted. The 
power to caricature wal is evidently a rare 
gift; so rare, that we are bound to regard it 
as a manifestation of genius. Few indeed are 
the names of the men who have possessed it. 
Hogarth had it, and something more, for his 
works make us forget the caricaturist in the 
great painter and graphic moralist. Gilray 


pre-eminence in caricature. In our own time 
we can boast of two great artists in this eccen- 
tric sphere, George Cruikshank and Richard 
Doyle. Others have occasionally succeeded, 
and oftener failed; the works of the men 
whom we have named have rarely descended 





The miser, the prodigal, | 
the puppy, and the pedant are unchanging | 


to mediocrity. 

We do not include H. B. among the great 
| caricaturists, whilst, at the same time, we are 
| willing to grant all due honour to his admi- 
‘rable satirical drawings. But in them the 


merit lies partly in the admirable likenesses 





assuredly was a man of genius, and claims | 


| they contain, and partly in the wit of the) 


idea illustrated by the sketch. It does not 


| rest on caricature properly so called, which | 


consists in the wit of the treatment of the 
idea, and the exaggeration, or rather isolation, 
of the particular passion under which the 
| persons caricatured are supposed to be labour- 


ing, or of the peculiar expression that is sig- | 


| nificant of their general character, the like- 


|at the same time maintained. Of these re- 


ness, where resemblance is ‘errs being | 


quirements the works of Gilray, Cruikshank, | 


'and Richard Doyle have a full share, though 
_in themselves very distinct. In the first we 


| find earicature earried to excess, whilst the | 


leading idea of the subject is never forgotten. | 


| There is a unity of purpose in Gilray’s best 
etchings that tells indisputably howthoroughly 


the artist's whole soul was centred in his | 


work. In the second, the expression repre- 
sented is both exaggerated and generalized, 
occasionally to the detriment of the leading 
idea, though the allusions and accessories are 
always witty and skilfully disposed. By 
Doyle the peculiarities of individual cha- 
racter are singled out with consummate obser- 


vation, and marked in every feature, look, | 


gesture, attitude and vestment, however 


travestied. of the little figure that seems the | 


likeness of a familiar acquaintance, or of some- | 


body with whom we have certainly met 

somewhere. : 
Gilray had a wonderful faculty of preserv- 

ing the likeness of his model, whilst he 


|or passion delineated, often with grotesque 
and monstrous exaggeration. In this quality, 
his political caricatures are unrivalled. The 
heads of Pitt, Dundas, and Thurlow, in 
the print of the Weird Sisters, a parody 
on Fuseli’s picture, and the ludicrous satire 
on George the Third and his Queen in 
the representations of Frying Sprats and 
Toasting Muffins, may be instanced as ex- 
amples in very different styles. When ex- 
pression and not personal resemblance was 
| the aim, he was equally successful. For ex- 
aggerated humour and concentrated expres- 
sion, the singers in the Church Militant, the 
blusterers and sufferers in the March of the 
Troops to the Bank and the animal-heads in 
Ahitophel in the Dumps, cannot be sur- 
passed. The Paddy on Horsehack, the figure 
of Grattan in Irish Gratitude, the head of 


_ papal government. 
moulded every feature to the one expression | 





Burke in The Im 
Admiral De Gra 


[July 5 


peachment, and The Frene} 


sse press nted fo the Ki 
‘ . é € King 
Rodney, are excellent illustrations of wv’ 
traiture of national character aaa 


and physio. 
Pencil became 
Was sometiy 


gnomy. In Gilray’s hands the 
too oiten a dagger, andhissatire 

unmerciful. There is a terrible wnin cape 
ferocity with genius in the print pre Fy 
Sin, Death, and the Devil, that ‘aii —— 
utmost bounds of the license of “aie 

The man who could conceive and ane - 
such works—many of them have great mai 
as examples of art—ought to have attained 
high place in public honour. Unfortunately 
he betrayed himself. The Waywardness and 
worthlessness of genius, when liberated ra 
the wholesome control of self-respect eam 
sadly manifested in James Gilray, He lived 
a drunkard and died a madman. What . 
contrast to the accomplished gentlemen who 
are the artist-satirists of our own day! 

In collecting and republishing the works of 
Gilray—between 500 and 600 are included in 
the folio—Mr. Bolin has produced a work not 
only of great interest for the wit and humour 
in Which it abounds, but also most valuable 
as an illustration of the political tendencies 
and popular follies of the artist's time. The 
accompanying volume of text, explanatory of 
the allusions and figures in these remarkable 
engravings, is exceedingly instructive and 
amusing ; and we can conceive no pleasanter 
evening’s entertainment than an exploration 
of this picture gallery of caricatures, and a 
comparison of the prints with their history 
and explanations. 


attained g 





The Roman State from 1815 to 1850. By 
Luigi Carlo Farini. Translated from the 
Italian by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tne recent history of Rome, as Mr. Glad- 

stone remarks, may be divided into three 

periods. : 

1815 to the death of Gregory XVI., during 

which the abuses and oppressions of the old 

system of the papal government flourished in 
full vigour. The second commences with the 
accession of Pius IX. in June, 1846, and is 


characterised by the endeavours of this pontiff 


to introduce reforms into the state, and to 
establish constitutional freedom. ‘The assas- 
sination of Rossi, and the flight of the Pope 
from Rome in November, 1848, form the 
close of this period. The third comprises the 
establishment of the republic, its overthrow 
by the French, and the restoration of the 
The two volumes before 
us bring us down to November, 184; and 


. . . : x } u 
'the last of the three periods will form th 


_ speedily to appear. 


subject of a concluding volume, which 18 
Of the singular ability 
with which Signor Farini has executed his 
task, we have already spoken in our previous 
notice of the work; and a more minute eX- 
amination of its contents confirms us in te 
correctness of our previous judgment. _ In no 
instance have we detected the ‘author in any 
perversion or distortion of facts in order “1 
support his own political views. His — 
tive is plain, straightforward, and. manly; O 
expresses his own opinion with fearlessness, 
and is not slow in bestowing severe rere 
alike upon those parties, whose bigots 
attachment to ancient abuses, or whose we 
schemes of impracticable reforms have - , 
buted more than anything else to the mela 


* _ 2 5} on. 
_choly catastrophe of the Italian revo.ul 








The first extends from the peace of 
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S h a writer has made for himself many 
pose but a careful perusal of the work 
el convince most readers bothof the integrity 
if the author and of the impartiality of his 
c 

iudgments. 


The history of the different sovereigns who 
occupied the Papal chair from the return of 
Pins VII. in 1815, to the death of Gregory 
LVI. in 1846, occupies about a fourth of the 
vesent work. The retrograde policy of these 
sntiffs, and especially of Gregory X\ L., is 
familiar to all persons in the least acquainted 


with the recent history of Italy; but the exact | 


constitution of the Papal government, and the 
mode of its administration, are not so well 
known; and we would particularly direct the 


attention of our readers to Signor Farini’s | 


jucid chapter upon this subject. On the death 
of Gregory XVI., there was confusion and 


disorder in almost every department of the | 


government. The finances especially were in | 


a wretched condition; and the main cause of 
this evil was owing to the revenues of thie 
state being viewed as a patrimonial income 
for a privileged class, and not as public pro- 

rty, to be accounted for. Laymen were 
excluded from all public offices. The finances, 
commerce, the police, and the army, were all 
under the control of cardinals or prelates; and 
of the mismanagement to which such a system 
gave rise, we may take as an example the con- 
dition of the army :— 

“The good officers are few; most of them attain 
their rank by favour, patronage, or servility ; they 
are fit only to pass muster, and not over fit for 
that. There is no code, no good regulations or 
orders for discipline, no pride in the profession or 
in the flag. The men are picked up here and 





there, and enlisted by means of a low premium: | 


they are an ill-favoured and _ ill-conditioned sect, 
particularly the infantry; the cavalry the same in 
aless degree. Thus is the noble art of war de- 
praved and made contemptible, and the name of 
Papal soldier is a catchword of reproach.” 

The state of education was equally deplora- 
ble:— : 

“It is forbidden to any one to teach publicly or 
privately without the license of the sacred Con- 
gregation, or the approval of the Bishop: he, too, 
presides at examinations, and frames or approves 
schemes, regulations, and books for all schools. 
Every teacher is either actually chosen, or else 
approved, by him, or by the sacred Congregation : 
ecclesiastics are always preferred to laymen. In 

éethe Jesuit Fathers are the sole educators of 
youth, and in other places they get the preference. 
The methods used are either ‘inadequate for solid 
instruction, or faulty, or even radically bad. 
Childhood is worried with the eternal bore of the 
Latin Grammar, and youth with peddling meta- 
physical lucubrations. There are no model schools 
nor free schools, no gymnastic exercises, no indus- 

or military instruction. It is forbidden to 
teach political economy ; the studies of jurispru- 
ence and medicine are jejune and defective: the 

ool of Engineers at Rome, however, is good.” 
Pa had become evident to all rational persons 

some reform in the pontifical govern- 
mete Was absolutely necessary; and accord- 
in Pius IX., immediately after his succes- 
* Proceeded to introduce various important 
histe es _ the administration. Into the 
ty of these measures our limits forbid us 
pa Ireperen5 and we can only notice our 
... § account of one or two of the more 
>| npr of this period. The first im- 
os lan oy es was the proclamation 
a | political offenders ; and 
Pression which it 
po bed :— 


tows Gove intelligence of this amnesty had 


| 


language had been perused, it seemed as though a 
ray from the love of God had unexpectedly de- 
scended upon the Eternal City. The Hosannas 
were countless; the Ninth Pius was hailed as a 
deliverer; each citizen embraced his neighbour as 
a brother; thousands upon thousands of torches 
blazed at even; and, as if the full tide of all those 
tender affections, which are the godlike part of 
man, had burst its banks, the multitude, driven by 


LES LETTRES. 


an involuntary impulse towards the palace of the | 
: sahil : ; 
Pontiff, called for him: venerated him, themselves | 


prostrate on the earth: and received his blessing 
in devout silence. No human tongue can adequately 
paint that festival of their souls, nor do I aim at 
descriptive language, for fear I should do dishonour 
to its sanctity. Quick as thought, the news, and 
these solemnities of love and gratitude, flew to the 
farthest confines of the State; the record of them, 
which is ill-retained by the forgetful heart of man, 
was in many cases inscribed on marble. Ido not 
dwell upon the ovations celebrated for Pius IX. in 
| Rome, on the 19th; upon the notes of exultation 
everywhere sounded, echoed, and prolonged. And 
why should I describe the shows? 
the rejoicings be genuine and spontaneous, as in 
the present instance, or got up at the word of 
command, are the same. Why should I tell of all 
the contrivances of the publie joy? The tale is 
true; the proceeding was sincere: the shortest and 
simplest record is the best.” 


One of the results of the amnesty was a 
greater respect to sacred persons and things, 
the narrative of which calls forth the following 
remarks from Signor Farini, who does not 
consider it necessary, like many of the ‘ Young 
Italy’ party, to renounce Christianity in order 
to support freedom. 

‘The accents of pardon, descending from the 


chair of Saint Peter upon the souls of men, had | 


reunited many to their God; the humanity and the 
compassion, of which the Vicar of Christ set a 
bright example, had revived the religious senti- 
ment; and numerous were the consciences encou- 
raged and tranquillised by the benediction of a 
Pope friendly to the advancement of Christian 
civilisation. Oh! Religion is an affection, a feel- 
ing, a need of the heart more than a speculation of 
the mind; an affliction, a joy, quickens it more 
than does a sermon; but example is what gives it 
strength! ‘The virtues of the chief of Catholicism, 
the benefits he had conferred, were redemption to 
many spirits lukewarm, sceptical, or inert. The 
malignity of factions, and that of silly persons, who 
are malignant unawares, did indeed, with the lapse 
of time, steel them even against those acts of 
religious devotion, which so much adorned the 
commencement of the reign of Pius, and have 
taken such acts for the effects of profound dissimu- 
lation and hypocrisy. But let no man conceive so 
unworthily of an entire people! Censure and 
execrate the errors, the offences, the profanations, 
which ensued; but do not pass rash judgments 
upon the sacred and unprompted movements of 
our nature, which, if it often deviates into evil, yet 
never loses its essence of divine origin, which we 
ought to acknowledge and respect even in its faults, 
not spitefully to misconstrue and calummniate in its 
virtues.” 

The desire of national independence had 
become a passion in Italy, which nothing could 
restrain. The expulsion of the Austrians from 
Milan in the spring of 1848 was followed by 
one universal burst of joy throughout the 
peninsula; and when intelligence was received 
of the march of the Piedmontese army against 


the Austrians, the joy kindled into enthusiasm, | 
and all classes rushed to arms. An eloquent | 


account is given of the feelings which animated 
the Italian population at this stirring time:— 





| © This proclamation [of the Sardinian king] was 


produced at Rome is | 


instantly reprinted and disseminated throughout 
Rome, amidst great public rejoicings. The streets 





me, and when its conciliatory | 


were illuminated; the multitude repaired to the 
| palace of the Sardinian mission with acclamations 





lor the King of Sardinia; and his minister, Paretos 
in return, made them a speech replete with thank, 
fulness, and with national sentiments. Those day- 
were among the brightest that the seasons can 
bring round; the last blaze of her sun was shining 
upon Italy. The stranger poet could no more have 
called her the land of the dead ; nor could the over- 
bearing inhabitants of the northward countries, and 
speakers of the guttural tongues, any longer have 
confined their eulogies to blue skies, soft melodies, 
and miracles of art. Those who were then coming 
into Italy from beyond Alps and beyond seas did 
not alone admire those paintings and statues, 
which are her wealth and too much her pride. 
They saw freemen in arms flinging themselves upon 
the track of the stranger, to drive him back within 
the confines which God appointed for him, and 
from which, in despite of God and nature, he had 
come down to contaminate for ages the loveliest 
portion of the earth. And he would have seen our 


| towns converted into families, whom one common 


These, whether | 


affection soothes and warms; those able to bear 
arms exercising upon parade, women inspiriting 
their husbands and their sons, priests blessing the 


| banners, and citizens bringing gifts to the altar of 


their country: many, too, are the examples of 
generosity and of self-sacrifice, which he would 
have had to commend. . ° ° ° . 
The Pontifical ensigns were blended with the 
colours of the nation; the Cross surmounted the 
Italian flag. Italy had no longer any enemies 
among her sons; even the hearts which did not 
throb for her freedom, throbbed for the grandeur 
of the Popedom. The war was deemed an holy 
one; and holy it was, because it was a war of inde 
pendence.” 

The subsequent errors of the Pope; his 
withdrawal from the war of independence; his 
growing suspicion of the popular party and 
its leaders; the violence of the Roman clubs 
and agitators; the final attempt to restore 
order to the state by the appointment of 
Pellegrino Rossi to the ministry, and its 


| failure, in consequence of the foul murder of 








that illustrious statesman—are ably narrated 
in the work before us. Of the assassination of 
Rossi our author was an eye-witness :— 


“When the ordinary hour of the parliamentary 
sitting, which was about noon, had arrived, the 
people began to gather in the Square of the Can 
cellevia, and by degrees in the courtyard, and then 
in the public galleries of the hall. Shortly all were 
full. A battalion of the Civie Guard was drawn up 
in the Square: in the court and hall, there was no 
guard greater than ordinary. There were, how 
ever, not a few individuals, armed with their 
daggers, in the dress of the volunteers returned 
from Vicenza, and wearing the medals with which 
the Municipality of Rome had decorated them, 
They stood close together, and formed a line from 
the gate up to the staircase of the palace, Sullen 
visages were to be seen, and ferocious imprecations 
heard, among them. During the time when the 
Deputies were slowly assembling, and business 
could not commence, because there was not yet a 
quorum present, a cry for help suddenly proceeded 
from the extremity of the public gallery, on which 
every one turned thither a curious eye, but nothing 
more was heard or seen, and those, who went to 
get some explanation of the circumstance, returned 
without success. 

‘In the meantime Rossi's carriage entered the 
court of the palace. He sat on the right, and 
Righetti, Deputy-Minister of Finance, on the left. 
A howl was raised in the court and yard, which 
echoed even into the hall of the Council. Rossi 
got out first, and moved briskly, as was his habit 
in walking, across the short space, which leads from 
the centre of the court to the staircase on the left 
hand. Righetti, who descended after him, re- 
mained behind, because the persons were in his way 
who raised the outery, and who, brandishing their 
cutlasses, had surrounded Rossi, and were loading 
him with approbrium. At this moment might be 
seen amidst the throng the flash of a poniard, and 
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‘all turned, and rejoined their companions. He 
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then Rossi losing his feet, and sinking to the 
ground. Alas! he was spouting blood from a 
broad in the neck. He was raised by Ri- 
ghetti, but could hardly hold himself up, and did 
not articulate a syllable; his eyes grew clouded, 
and his blood spirted in a copious jet. Some of 
those, whom I named as clad in military uniform, 
were above, upon the stairs: they came down, and 
formed a ring about the unhappy man: and when 
they saw him shedding blood and half lifeless, they 


was borne, amidst his death-struggle, into the 
apartments of Cardinal Gazzoli, at the head of the 
stairs on the left side; and there, after a few 
moments, he breathed his last. 

‘In the hall of the Council, a kind of stir had 
been perceptible since that cry for help was heard, 
and since the din which had risen from below; 
when some Deputies were seen to enter, with 
countenances expressive of horror, and others, who 
were physicians or surgeons, such as Fabbri, Fus- 
coni, are tad to go out in haste: at the same 
time a report ran round the galleries, that Rossi 
had been wounded. Each man then begins to 
question his neighbour with ears intent, and by 
look and gesture seeks for information; one hur- 
riedly goes out, another as hurriedly comes in; one 
mounts from hall to gallery, another descends from 
gallery to hall: the uncertainty still continues, the 
breathlessness is prolonged: some give the lie to 
the fatal rumour, others again declare the Minister 
not wounded only, but dead. Some of those pre- | 
sent rose to demand an account of what had hap- | 

| 
| 





pened, and a reason for the stir; to which a Deputy 
replied, they could not tell; then, after a while, | 
the President Sturbinetti takes the chair, and, 
though scarcely twenty-five Deputies were present, 
orders the minutes of the last sitting to be read. 
A low buzz may now be heard: the Secretary 
begins to read: the Deputies stand unheeding and 
absorbed, or go forth: the galleries grow thin, and 
soon the hall is void and mute. Not one voice was 
raised to protest before God and man against the | 
enormous crime! Was this from fear? 
thought to term it prudence: 
is named disgrace. 

**T was no longer a Deputy at the time, but, as 
an eye-witness to the facts, I can now speak the | 
truth with a mind free from prejudice of whatever 
kind. Possibly it was terror, disguised as prudence, 
and whitewashed with imperturbability, in him who 
desired the record of the last sitting to be read. 
There was no legal meeting: no motion could be 
made: the few Deputies, taken by surprise and | 
incensed, almost all went out on the instant, 
prompted by sympathy with Rossi, whom they 
thought wounded, but not dead. One worthless 
voice alone was heard to cry, ‘Why all this fuss?! 
one would think he was King of Rome.’ Truly, 
some other voice might have cried, ‘Out upon 
such infamy!’ and shame it was, that no such 
voice was heard! In leaving the palace of the 
Cancelleria, one met some faces stark with an 
hellish joy, others pallid with alarm, many towns- 
people standing as if petrified, agitators running 
this way and that, Carabineers the same: one 
kind of men might be heard muttering impreca- 
tions on the assassin, but the generality faltered, 
in broken and doubtful accents: some, horrible to 
relate, cursed the murdered man. Yes, I have still 
before my eyes the livid countenance of one, who, 
as he saw me, shouted, ‘So fare the betrayers of 
the people!’ But the city was in the depths of 
gloom, as under the swoop of calamity and the 
soourTLe of God: and wherever there were respect- 
able persons, though of liberal and Italian opinions, 
they were horror-struck, and called for the resolute 
exertions of the authorities. To the Quirinal there 





Some have 
by foreign nations it 





came, first, a vague report of tumult, then news of 
Rossi's wound, next, of his death: all was doubt, 
agony, and terror. The Pope stood as if thunder- 
stricken. Oh! on that day there was no thronging 


of the worshippers of good fortune to the palace! 


It had become the abode of grief; the storm was | 
bellowing round it; few were those in it, fewer | 
they who repaired to it.” 


Here we must for the present take leave of , 


Signor Farini. We shall await with interest 
his account of the important events that fol- 
lowed Rossi's death and the Pope’s flight 


from Rome. 
————EEE 


The Month. Edited by Albert Smith, with 
Illustrations by John Leech. No. 1. 
As asatire upon passing subjects and manners, 
this introductory number of a new periodical, 
edited by an ie comic writer, contains some 
amusing reading. It belongs to a class of 
literature that has become excessively dull 
and uninteresting of late, from the exagge- 
rated kind of incidents called erroneously into 
requisition to induce a laugh, and we rely 
upon Mr. Albert Smith’s experience to enable 
him to distinguish with judgment between 
what is genuine wit and what is spurious. 
The opening article on the London Rich, in 
imitation of Mayhew’s papers on the ‘ London 
Poor,’ is seasonable just at this moment. A 
belle of Tyburnia is under examination:— 
‘*T give seven-and-sixpence for a pair of satin 
shoes. I have worn them twice—oh! more than 
that, if there has been nodancing. A wreath costs 
a guinea, and gloves are three-and-sixpence. Do 
I have them cleaned? Certainly; but not for 
evening parties: the men’s coats blacken them in 
an instant. They do very well for the opera and 
evening concerts—nothing else. The Pevenseys 
wear cleaned gloves; everybody knows it; and 
Ashton Howard always asks, out loud, if a cam- 


| phine lamp has not gone out, when they come into 


the room.” 

Under the head of ‘ Literary Intelligence,’ 
is the following satire upon the somewhat 
affected titles of Mr. Ruskin’s and Mrs. 
Browning's recent works:— 

‘* The favourable reception experienced by ‘ The 


Stones of Venice,’ has induced the author to pre- 


pare for immediate publication, ‘ The Bricks of 
Birmingham.’ This will be followed by ‘ The Tiles 
of Tottenham,’ and several other similar works. 





Indeed the run seems to be on architectural sub- | 


jects just at present. Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 


ing’s ‘ Casa Guidi Windows’ has given rise from 
its success to hosts of imitators. The most popular 
promise to be ‘ Peckham Rye Chimneys,’ ‘ High- 
bury Park Doors,’ ‘ Pall Mall Areas,’ and an ex- 
ceedingly poetical work, entitled ‘ Albert Gate 
Staircases.’ ” 

Here are two amusing Nursery Rhymes of 
the Crystal Palace,—the first referring to the 
strenuous efforts that have been made to 
illuminate the Mountain of Light, while the 


second refers to the displacement of the | 


American eagle by Messrs. Gray and David- 
son’s organ:— 
* Koh-i-noor, Koh-i-noor, go away home, 
You're duller than ever beneath your gilt dome: 
Sunlight or gaslight can’t make you look well, 
Koh-i-noor, Koh-i-noor, you are a sell,” 
** Yankee Doodle’s come to town, 
And begun to blubber, 
When his counters only showed 
Lamps and India-rubber. 
Yankee Doodle look'd around, 
Sharp as any beagle. 
And the organ soon he found 
Blew away his eagle.” 
The following is considered to be a deside- 
ratum in the Great Exhibition, and an ex- 
ample of the neglect of native talent :— 


‘‘ Among the many illustrations in the Crystal 
Palace of almost every department of science and 
art, it appears somewhat strange that no specimen 
is exhibited of the industrial products of the British 
Lawyer. We feel confident that a two-thousand 


_ guinea brief, under a glass shade, would have con- 
: a 
| gregated around it the wistful and admiring eves 


of a large body of professional men capable of 
appreciating its benefit. A series of Daguerreo- 
types of the Passions, as excited in ten or twelve 
defendants of various temperaments, by the service 
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a Hl 
of a copy of a writ upon each, eee a 
an interesting spectacle. Nor do no ode 
many of our attorneys could have provid Pte 
a Monster Bill of Costs, as gigantic. ; 1 mw 
tit »'S* » 43 OFazen. anJ 
as terrific as the colossal lion from Munich? 
for machinery, we ought surely to have b x ae 
sented with a model of a new chancery es - 
with an increased rapidity of action, and fhe, 
ance whereby the pressure of the client bh 
by the present screw system, mich 
The known aptitude of our attorneys 
cases, surely justified us in expectir 
elaborate case containing specimens of the Enlil 
writ in all its forms, from the generous Fees 
ad testificandum, with its concomitant anne 
money, to the incarcerating Capias ad satisfacten, 
dum.” — 


Mr. Albert Smith’s wanderings in tho 
country with his ‘Overland Mail’ entertain. 
ment, have furnished him with many opp . 
tunities of observing the peculiarities of 
men and manners. Some of his remarks. ag 
the author himself notices, were published a 
few months since, but in the commencement 
of a series of me Pi illustrative of hotels ip 
general they could not well be omitted:— 


‘¢ Light and warmth, after a cold night journey, 
make an inn comfortable: so would be a brick-kiln, 
or a glass-house, or a blacksmith’s shed, under 
similar circumstances. But the feeling upon arriy. 
ing at an inn in the day time, when you know you 
have got to stay there, is to us irresistibly depress- 
ing. The utter isolation in the midst of bustle is 
bad enough in itself; but everything about you 
makes it worse. The chilling sideboard, with its 
formal array of glasses; the thorough Swiss of the 
household, whose services can only be procured by 
paying for; the empty tea-caddy and imperfect 
backgammon-board ; the utter absence of anything 
to beguile even two minutes, beyond a local diree- 
tory, a@ provincial journal of last Saturday, or 
Paterson's roads; the staring, unfeeling pattern of 
the very paper, and, in the majority of country 
places, the dreariness of the look-out; the clogged 
inkstand and stumped pens; the inability to pro- 
tract a meal to six hours to get rid of the day ; and, 
above all, the anticipationus of a strange bed with 
curtains you cannot manage, and pillows you are 
not accustomed to, and sheets of unusual fabric ; 
all these discomforts, and a score more that we 
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t be avoided 
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~ ales | up 


if WO see an 


/ could enumerate, keep us from ever falling into 
| that state of rampant happiness at an inn, which 








popular delusion assigns to a sojourn therein, 
* * al * * 


“The circumstance of, what sly friends have been 
pleased to term, ‘travelling with a show,’ has given 
us rare opportunities, during the last year, of visit- 
ing hotels all over England. We have tried them 
all. The leading expensive sea-side establishment, 
where you can scarcely ring the bell without paying 
for the privilege—the old, almost forgotten, dingy, 
rambling inn, that was great in the coaching-times 
—the flaunting, gas-blazing, French-polished, bus- 


tling terminus tavern— the small country-town bow- 


windowed, old chambermaided, stone-passaged, 
tobacco-odoured family and commercial hotel and 
posting-house—and we have found the same things 
to object to in most of them. 7 a 
‘‘You go into the coffee-room, and, previous to 
dining, wish to wash your hands, You rng the 
bell, and the waiter appears, to whom you come 
municate your wish. He says, ‘ Hands, sir—yess. 
and goes away. After waiting a reasonable tume 


you ring again. He then conducts you the - 
of the staircase, and calls up it to the cham berms 


You stand in expectancy, with the waiter, for & 
little while upon the bottom rug, and poctphe 
chambermaid appears. She precedes you 4d “4 
stairs, and down others, and along rm” in 
different levels, and round corners, and at 1 } a 
troduces you toa bedroom. She next ae be- 
bed-curtains, and pulls down the png ood 

cause such is wanted, but from mere mec rie 
habit—and then leaves you to your ow? devs 

with some hard water that would curdie the 3? 


if it would dissolve; but you might as well wasd 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 














sa . ; l 
sith 3 bit of chalk as with the singularly hard | 
‘+e eake in the soap-dish. There is one towel, 
white = hard, and very like embossed pasteboard ; 
snd vith these aids you make what toilet you may, | 
and then come out to find the attendant waiting 
: for her fee at the door. This is no exaggeration: 
we are certain there are few of our readers who will 
not bear us out in the truth of the picture. And 
this at once brings us to the nuisance—for it is 
really one—of having to pay ‘what you please’ to 
servants, without a fixed charge In the bill. We 
do not wish to diminish the earnings of hotel at- 
tendants; let them be paid at whatever rate they | 
ease—eighteenpence, two shillings, half-a-crown | 
sday—but let it be understood and included in | 
the bill. Commercial men have generally a tariff 
of their own ; but they will tell you themselves that 
they are bothered at times to know what to do. If 
such is the case, what must it be with mere tourists 
and visitors; who find that the donation received 
by one waiter with smiles and thanks, is sulkily 
carried away by another without a word, or with 
3 muttered question of ‘whether it includes the 
Boots?” We recommend all travellers, if the choice 
is offered, to patronize only those houses which 
advertise ‘a fixed and moderate charge for attend- 
ance.’ The practice is already extending, and as 
the railways scared away the tribe of ostlers, por- 
ters, coachmen, guards, postboys, and other vultures 
who fluttered about inn-doors and yards, so we will 
promise that the more we travel and insist on these 
changes, the more rapidly will the old system blow 

up or decay. 

“In aggravation of this inn-fluenza, we have suf- 
fered much at hotels from wax candles, having 
been made first to burn them, and then to pay 
heavily for them, at all sorts of places. When we 
are at home we do not burn wax candles; very few 
people in our position in life do—we make bold to 
say that the majority of our readers do not—we 
are content with Price or Palmer. Then why 
should wax be forced upon us by hotel conven- 
tionality, to swell the bill, and why, the instant } 








they are lighted, should every other charge be run | 
up in proportion, until the prices of the commercial 
room are, at least, doubled? We should, perhaps, 
add that these extortions—it is the only proper 
word—chiefly occur in the inns that were great in 
those days of misery, the ‘ fine old coaching times.’ 
Whenever we see pictures about the walls, of 
‘Pulling up to Unskid,’ or ‘Down the Road,’ or 
‘The Salisbury Rumbler meeting the Exeter Delay 
upon Easterly Common,’ we are sure wax candles 
burn in that room at the Pope knows how much 
an inch, And we are certain also that the honest 
domestic chop upon the hissing hot blue willow- 
pattern plate will be superseded by the ‘cutlet’ in 
the old battered, silver-edged, ricketty-handled, 
copper-betraying, plated side-dish; for the sake of 
an extra shilling on the candles and another on the | 
dinner, looking to their refinements. We are not 
flattered by these attentions. They do not make 
ws think we are one-sixteenth of a degree higher 
on the ladder. than the intelligent cosmopolitan 
gentlemen in the commercial room. They only 
provoke a melancholy smile at the dull contrast 
the wax candles and side-dishes present to the 
homeless aspect of the room. A hearse hung | 





round with illumination lamps could not present a | 
more depressing antithesis. 
“ 
Ps A — many of our readers know the charm 
well-conducted foreign hotel. Let us take for 
fiample the Grand Laboureur at Antwerp—the 
ik tareg! or the Balances at Lucerne—Bairr’s | 
yf 1¢ Colonies at Marseilles—the Etrangers 
ples—in fact, take one anywhere, everywhere, 


ut Europe, wherever Mu. ray guides, or Far- 


ns ee are solvent, and we have not a 
qui England to compare with them. The 
EL, pPreciative attention—the moderate charges 
to —. of feeling yourself compelled 
house —. , . ° not require ‘ for the good of 
@ single small cup of good coffee 


t ' ; 
gut when Wanted, instead of the fine old entire | 


*Ulpage .: 
Roar. another actual meal at most 


© cheerful lofty bed, which y i 
in : y bed, which you can sit 
all day, 50 light and elegant is it, if you please 


—the pleasant change in the bill of fare from the 
‘chop, sir, steak, broiled fowl,’ and all told—these 


| things might be paid for at double their usual rate, 


and yet be cheap compared with our own tariffs 
and vaunted English comfort. And far above all, 
to return to our old grievance, the servants are 
charged in the bill. At some of our hotels, as if 
still further to harass and perplex the departing 
guest, when he has humbly paid his so-many 
shillings for the attendance, the waiter says to him 
—‘ How is this to be divided, sir?’ as if, in addition 


| to the annoyance, an intricate and sure-to-be un- 


satisfactory calculation was to be forced upon him, 
We have found out a plan of retaliation in this 
case. We carefully pencil down the two shillings 
a day, for attendance, at the bottom of the bill. and 
when the waiter asks our intentions as to its dis- 
tribution, we make an elaborate division. We write 
—Waiter, eleven-pence three farthings ; Chamber- 
maid, eight-pence three farthings ; and Boots, three- 
pence half penny.” 

The value of this book of jewr d'esprit is 
much enhanced by the exquisite drawings of 
Mr. Leech. The loveliness of his female pro- 
files in the boxes at the Royal Italian Opera 
is unapproached by any other artist. The 
wonderment of two London gents at an elabo- 
rate sowing machine in the department of 
agricultural implements, couse with their 
anxiety to know how many tunes it plays, is 
very exeeHent; and there is a ail arica- 
ture portrait of Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
as he appears at Willis’s Rooms in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Thackeray. 





London Labour and the London Poor. 
By Henry Mayhew. 
TWENTY years ago, when the fiery genius of 
Edmund Kean drew nightly*to his passionate 
scenes all the young men of spirit, whether 


| in art. science, literature, or the less refined 


delights of fencing, boxing, archery, or ‘ what 
not '—twenty years ago, when the great field 
of literature shone like a distant and boundless 
horizon before our unwrinkled brow, smooth 
cheek, and beardless chin—returning one 
night from old Drury, with Kean’s matchless 
death-scene in Othello fresh in our mind's 
eye—the grief-fraught penetrating tones of 
his last words still vibrating in our ears and 
in our hearts—we were abruptly aroused from 
our peripatetic trance by the sound of a loud 
and most miserably lachrymose voice of a 
figure slowly coming down through the mud 
in the middle of the dusky lamp-lit street. 
It cried—“ Buy a hap’orth o’ matches of 
a poor man!” (the voice then took a rising 
inflection) ‘buy of a poor man!” (the inflec- 
tion and accent rose yet higher) “buy of a 
poor man!” (the figure made a pause, and 
then added) “ his heart’s like a stone!” The 
contrast of the utterly abject wretchedness of 
the broken voice, with the lofty and impas- 


- sjoned sorrow on which we were meditating, 


added to the extraordinary climax of the 
street-beggar’s cry, was so startling, that we 
fairly came to a pause, and listened to him 
during several repetitions —in fact, till he 
had turned the corner of the next street. 
What would our penny do for a man in such 
a state of body, and indeed of mind? We 


took it for granted this miserable object | 


would be found dead in the street, or in some 
dark doorway, before many days were passed. 
Some months intervened, and we forgot the 
circumstance. But one day, while walking 
up the Hampstead Road, we again heard the 
same voice of unparalleled wretchedness, and 
_ saw the figure of the man slowly coming down 
| George Street, in the middle of the horse- 


man! buy of a poor man! (and raising his 
abject voice to a still higher pitch) buy ofa 
Poor man!” (then moving on three paces, 
and adding in a lower key) “his heart's like 
a stone!” 

The figure we speak of—he must be well 
known to Mr. Henry Mayhew, to Mr. Charles 
Dickens, and to all those who have made any 
study of this class of London ‘ characters '’— 
was at this time, viz., some twenty years ago, 
a very infirm object, clad in the dirtiest rags. 
He was extremely lame with one leg, and 
both his feet were wrapped in dirty rags, 
which kept the soles of his rotten shoes in 
their places. One foot, indeed, was very like 
the remains of a worn-out rag-mop. His hat 
was torn and shapeless, and looked as if 
picked up in the road after a horse had trod- 
den upon it. He had a face grimed with dirt, 
and a rough, colourless beard. When he 
was last shaved, it must have been with an 
old oyster knife, or a rusty iron hoop, such 
an uneven, squalid appearance did the hair 
on his cheeks and chin present. He walked 
in a half doubled-up attitude, leaning upon a 
stick. His age seemed about fifty-eight. 

From time to time we met this same itinerant 
vendor of matches. His voice always made 
the same impression upon us; and, in especial, 
his concluding declaration that his heart was 
like a stone. It seemed to carry with it a 
finality of suffering beyond tears, as though 
he had gone through so much, and yet lived, 
that nature could bear no more. “ Nothing 
could touch him further.” He was once a 
man like ourselves—had a heart to feel,—but 
misery had hardened it to stone. He pitied 


himself. He was shocked at his want of feel- 
ing,—but so it was. He did not ask for 
charity. He did not eare now what became 


of him. The world was nothing to him,— 
mere pavement, curbstones, flagstones, like 
his heart. Of course he got a great deal of 
money. 

During three or four years we continu- 
ally encountered this miserable timber-mer- 
chant with the petrified interior,—in fact 
he became a sort of pensioner,—and we then 
went abroad. On returning, after two years’ 
absence, we went to live at some distance from 
London. This continued during above five 
years, when we went one day to dine at a 
friend’s house in Fortess Terrace, Kentish 
Town. It was in the depth of winter, and a 
hard frost. As we sat talking over our school 
days, we distinctly heard the broken, abject, 
wailful voice of our old friend with the heart 
like a stone. ‘ Buy of a poor man!—buy of 
a poor man!”—there he was, at it again, and 
vassing close by the dining-room windows. 





Ve ran out with our accustomed tribute. 
The ground was all white with snow; it was 
freezing hard, and there was a driving sleet. 
We met our man,—his eyes glistening in the 
frost, his nose a pale purple, anda thick fringe 
of frost-work shining on his eye-brows and 
beard. The battered and hollow crown of his 
hat was full of snow. Amidst all this, his 
shirt was open, and showed a broad uncovered 





breast. ‘‘ Come,” said we, mentally, as we 
re-entered the house, “ he ean’t be so near 
| death's door as we fancied ten years ago! 





Since that period the lucifer-match, with 
its great manufactories, had probably given 
offence to our pensioner, who was a gentle- 

‘old school’ of brimstone dips 


'man of the 
and tinder-box; for when we next met him 


(about three years afterwards, in St. Giles’s) 
‘he had abandoned his cry of matches alto- 


|way. “Buy a hap’orth o’ matches of a poor | gether. In fact, he uttered no ery at all, 
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but appeared to depend solely upon his per- 
sonal appearance. This was as wretched as 
usual. What department of the costermon- 
gering trade he now followed would have 
puzzled even Mr. Mayhew to bring within his 
classification. 

In the prospectus of this work on the small 
trades and small crafts of the London Poor, 
the author chooses for his motto the old pro- 


verb of, “* Half the world knows not how the | 
other half lives.”” Most truly was this said | 


before the publication of Mr. Mayhew’s work; 
but now there is an end of the pith of the old 
adage, since we are here presented with a 
strange and squalid Cyclopedia of the whole 
history of that mysterious business. Here 
we may see how men and women and children 


live upon nothing, or next to nothing. Let | 
no one imagine it is done by thieving. The | 


thieves are a totally different class; and though 
we do not pretend that the large tribe of cos- 
termongers are the most scrupulous set of 


people in the world as to honesty, we can yet | 


see that, while they are as honest towards 
each other as any other class, they do really 
get their living by hard work of one kind and 
the other. 

A brief extract from Mr. Mayhew's book 
will give the reader avery intelligible glimpse 
of the race of people who lurk in so many of 
the holes od corners of this overgrown 
metropolis :— 

‘* Those who obtain their living in the streets of 
the metropolis are a very large and varied class; 
indeed, the means resorted to in order ‘to pick up 
a crust,’ as the people call it, in the public tho- 
roughfares (and such in many instances it literally 
is), are so multifarious that the mind is long baffled 
in its attempts to reduce them to scientific order 
or classification. 

“It would appear, however, that the st-eet- 
people may be all arranged under six distinct 
genera or kinds, 

“These are severally:—1. Street-Sellers. 2. 
Street-Buyers. 3. Street-Finders. 4. Street-Per- 


formers, Artists, andShowmen. 5. Street-Artizans, | 


or Working Pedlars; and 6. Street-Labourers. 

‘The first of these divisions—the Street Sellers 
—includes many varieties ; viz.— 

1. The Street-Sellera of Fish, d-c.—‘ wet,’ ‘dry,’ 
and shell-fish—and poultry, game, and cheese. ~ 

2. The Street-Sellers of Vegetables, fruit (both 
‘green’ and ‘dry’), flowers, trees, shrubs, seeds, 
and roots, and ‘green stuff’ (as water-cresses, 
chickweed and grun’sel, and turf). 

** 3. The Street Sellers of Eatables and Drinkables, 
—ineluding the vendors of fried fish, hot eels, 
pickled whelks, sheep's trotters, ham sandwiches, 
peas’-soup, hot green peas, penny pies, plum 


* duff,’ meat puddings, baked potatoes, spice-cakes, | 
muffins and crumpets, Chelsea buns, sweetmeats, | 


brandy-balls, cough drops, and cat and dog's meat 
—such constituting the principal eatables sold in 
the street; while under the head of street-drink- 
ables may be specified tea and coffee, ginger-beer, 
lemonade, hot wine, new milk from the cow, asses 
milk, curds and whey, and occasionally water. 

"4. The Street-Sellers of Stationery, Literature, 
and the Fine Arts—among whom are comprised 
the flying stationers, or standing and running 
patterers; the long-song-sellers; the wall-song- 
sellers (or ‘pinners-up,’ as they are technically 
termed); the ballad-sellers: the vendors of play- 
bills, second editions of newspapers, back numbers 
of periodicals and old books, almanacks, pocket 
books, memorandum books, note paper, sealing. 
wax, pens, pencils, stenographic cards, valentines, 
engravings, manuscript music, images, and gelatine 
poetry cards.” 

Then we have the “ Street-sellers of Manu- 


factured Articles,” too numerous to mention. | 


The rest are also subdivided and_particu- 
larized with all the care of a scientific statist. 
So complete is the catalogue of those who 


ick up a living in the streets, that we verily 
Gioes. with the exception of the London 
sparrows, there is not a single omission. 

oultry and pigeons belong to the mews, or 
the suburbs. 

‘The number of costermongers,—that is to 
say, of those Street-Sellers attending the London 
‘green’ and ‘fish markets,-—appears to be, from 
' the best data at my command, now 30,000 men, 
women, and children. The census of 1841 gives 
only 2,045 ‘hawkers, hucksters, and pedlars,’ in 
the metropolis, and no Costermongers or Street- 
Sellers, or Street-Performers at all. This number 
is absurdly small, and its absurdity is accounted 
, for by the fact that not one in twenty of the coster- 
mongers, or of the people with whom they lodged, 





troubled themselves to fill up the census returns— | 


_the majority of them being unable to read and 
write, and others distrustful of the purpose for 
which the returns were wanted.” 

We now come to the different ‘ nations” 
which contribute to form this wandering 
| tribe :— 

**Among them are to be found the Irish fruit- 
sellers; the Jew clothesmen; the Italian organ 
boys, French singing women, the German brass 
bands, the Dutch buy-a-broom girls, the Highland 
| bagpipe players, and the Indian crossing-sweepers 
| —all of whom I here shall treat of in due order.” 


| “Tn due order,” says our author; and 


forthwith he proceeds to “treat” of them 
with a gravity and precision which will be 
considered by many as amusing and humorous, 
but which should nevertheless be regarded as 
proper to all matters of history. 

Of the ancient cries and callings we cannot 
afford space tospeak; neither do they appear 
to have been very numerously recorded. 
“Strawberries ripe”—* cherries on the twig” 

_—*‘ribs of beef,” and “ hot sheep’s feet,” are 
all very well in their way, but we see no 
traces of intellectual skill at all comparable to 
man—his heart’s like a stone!” That was a 

_ touch of genius. 

| Mr. Mayhew’s description of the London 

/markets on a Saturday, is manifestly taken 
down from actual and frequent observation, 

_and comprises all the features of those motley 
/and most squalid scenes. One picture we 
| must extract. It is that of the Clean Family, 
| and stands out from the surrounding groups 
| with all the force of artistic contrast :— 
| A little further on stands the clean family, 
begging; the father with his head down, as if in 
| shame, and a box of lucifers held forth in his hand 
|—the boys in newly-washed pinafores, and the 
tidily got-up mother with a child at her breast.” 


| 


The father also has sometimes a very white 


related to the “ poor tradesman’s family,” 
and also to the “respectable man who has 
seen better days.” All these men hold their 
heads down, as part of the performance. 
Want of space compels us to pass over the 
polities of costermongers, their religion (i. e., 
the total absence of any), their gambling, 
marriage, and concubinage, and their slang or 
gibberish dialect ; but we must stop a moment 
at their ‘donkeys :"— 
‘The costermorgers almost universally treat 
their donkeys with kindness.” " 


We rejoice to hear it. We had thought | 
otherwise; and we have seen a few excep- | 

, Ps 7 - | f ‘ P . a at pr- 

|‘ Of the Coster-girl,’ and * Life of atm 
| girl,’ should be carefully read by all whe 

any interest in the conditi , 

‘classes. None of our legislators 


tional instances—but before such an anthority 
/as Mr. Henry Mayhew we bow, and with- 
draw our objection :— 

** Many a costermonger will resent the ill-treat- 


ment of a donkey, as he would a personal indignity. | 


These animals are often not only favourites, but 


apron. We know the family. It is nearly | 


[Tuly 5 


———$— 


' dinner when bread forms a portion of it, or ay 
or anything suited to the palate of 
Those well-used, manifest fondness for their mac: 
and are easily manageable ; it is, however yea 
to get an ss, whose master goes revular a ; 
away from its stable for any second labour des = 
the day, unless it has fed and slept in the elene . 

We have no doubt but it is extre 
cult. How then? That the general ¢ Urse of 
treatment, however, is good, we are Very ‘lad 
to believe—though we were not prepared 
hear that they treat them with the cr,, 
family regard that the poor Irish 

| pigs. 

| Here is something which is melancholy 

}enough. It is termed “education of ¢) 


“ — 
MUULD 


the | rute 


mely diffi. 


e far 
3a! 
> | 


‘ f 
- . 
GO their 


the 
_coster-lads ;” and what sort of education he 
/is, let our prisons and our penal colonies tes. 
tify :-— 

“It is idle to imagine that these lads, possessal 
of a mental acuteness almost wonderful, wil 
educate themselves in vice, if we neglect to tra’: 
them to virtue. At their youthful age, the power 
of acquiring knowledge is the strongest, and some 
kind of education is continually going on. If they 
are not taught by others, they will form their own 
characters—developing habits of dissipation, and 
educing all the grossest passions of their natures, 
and learning to indulge in the gratification of every 
appetite without the least restraint.” ; 


A 
| not 
uy 
tr 
tial) 


So long as these boys remain coster. 
mongers, they may be held in some check by 
the habits and rules of their class: but that 
many of them go over to the thieves, and 
eventually to the burglars, there is but too 
much reason to believe. Let our legislators, 
who are so slow to be in earnest on the ques- 
tion of National Education, read this next 
extract, and ask themselves what they think 
of their own wisdom :— 





‘‘When the work is over, the father will per- 


give him part of his beer. Sometimes a child if 
| four or five is taken to the tap-room, especially 
he be pretty and the father proud of him. ‘Ihave 
seen,’ said a coster to me, ‘a baby of five year old 
_ reeling drunk in a tap-room. His governor did it 
for the lark of the thing, to see him chuck hisselt 
about—sillylied like.’ 

“The love of gambling soon seizes upon the 
coster boy. Youths of about twelve or so will as 
soon as they can get away from work go to 4 
| public-house and play cribbage for pints of beer, or 
fora pint acorner. They generally continue play: 
ing till about midnight, and rarely—except on 4 
Sunday—keep it up all night. er 

“It ordinarily happens that when a lad is about 
thirteen, he quarrels with his father, and gets 
turned away from home. Then he is forced to start 
for himself. He knows where he can borrow stock: 
money and get his barrow, for he 1s as sp 
quainted with the markets as the oldest hand st 


2 


the business, and children may often be seen In the 
streets under-selling their parents. * How's it dl 
sible,’ said a woman, ‘ for people to live when 
| there’s their own son at the end of the on 
| ing his goods as cheap ayain as we can afford to 
sell ourn.’ : ee 

“If the boy is lucky in trade, his next want ® 
to get a girl to keep home for him. I was — 
that it is not at all uncommon for a lad of gs 
to be living with a girl of the same age, 4 Laces 
and wife. It creates no disgust among his spt | 
but seems rather to give him @ position among #0 





people.” lad,’ 
The sections entitled, ‘ Life of a Coster-i8¢ 


on of the poorer 
can safely 
° a lie these 
venture in future to speak in pale 
classes without having read Mr. “8) 


| pets, having their share of the costermonger’s | account of them. 


° , . , | hans take the boy to a public-house with him, and 
that of “ buy a hap’orth of matches of a poor | haps take the boy to a } e Wi 


' 


ao’ 


—_ 
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The description of the London Street-Irish, 
who are nearly all cost 


is painfully accurate. he 
people of this class who have any religion, or 
any sense Of If, ¢ voutness am 

qj their privations and miseries is very 
touching. 

‘How the Street-Irish displanted the 
Street-Jews in the Orange Trade,’—for the 
‘Experience of a Hot Eel-pie and Pea-soup 
Man,'—for the ‘ Experience of a Fried Fish- 
seller,” &c., we 
work itself; as also for that of the man who 


ermongers (in Part IT.), | 
They are the only | 


kind or other, and past forty—reflected from 
a little toy looking-glass in the window. It 
was our own. ‘Twenty years had elapsed! 


| How differently the course of time had marked 


f it, and their devoutness amidst | 


must refer the curious to the | 


sold trees and shrubs, and who would “ rather | 


sell polyanthuses at a farthing a piece profit 
to a poor woman, (if he could get no more), 


than to any of the rich screws that’s so fine | 


and socivil, who'd shin a flea for his hide and 
tallow.” It is, moreover, a matter of regret 
tous that we cannot make an extract from 
the ‘ Life of a Flower-girl’ (in Part I1.), who 
was sent out in the streets at the age of nine 


have “no connexion with next door.” 
brings us once more to the consideration of 


‘that other History of London | 


to sell flowers, and if she did not bring home | 


money was beaten, so that if she failed to 
obtain money by that means, she was obliged, 
in the course of a year or two, to have recourse 
to prostitution ; till in horror and disgust at 
the life she was leading, she one day hit upon 
an ingenious expedient of getting taken care 
of fora few weeks. ‘* She flung her shoe at the 
Lord Mayor.” Whenshe came out of prison, 
being sent again into the streets, and the 
Lord Mayor, taught by experience, having 
eraftily kept himself out of her reach, she did 
the next best thing, which was to break the 
lamps in front of the Mansion House, and by 
this means obtained the delight of a retreat 
into prison for fourteen days more. 

The expedients of London Life are certainly 
extraordinary, and so are its experiences. Let 
us give one more, in conclusion. 

Some weeks ago, the weather a mizzling 
rain, and the streets very muddy, we turned 
outof High Holborn down Endell-street, and 


on passing the shop of the rocking-horse | 


maker, on the right, we overtook a well- 
known figure. His clothes were as ragged 
and filthy as usual, his hat was the old 


trodden thing of by-gone years, his feet | fo 
‘are not written for ‘the million. 


wrapped up in the old rag-mop style— 
one leg very lame, and assisted by a sturdy 
walking-stick. We instantly Yrecognised 


! 


us two, during the respective labours of cos- 
termongering and of literature. Old Stony- 
heart had indeed the best of it. : 
Had this man been a successful thief? 
No—we do not at all think so. We believe 
that he had more intellect, and was a better 
actor (for it comes to this) than the majority 
of his class, and that he had won his con- 
parative independence by eliciting charity, 
without directly begging. There is no need 
—indeed we cannot endure the thought—to 
suppose that he had turned thief; moreover, 
Mr. Henry Mayhew distinctly assures us 
that the costermongers are not only scrupu- 
lously honest towards each other, but they 


This 


class. <A 


Thieves has vet to be written, and if executed. | 


(the history, we mean) with the care and 
circumstantiality of the work now before us, 
we think it might be productive of much 


good—full of dark interest, of humour, of 


character, of comic, and yet more of tragic 


scenes, and leading to the diminution of the | 


number of thieves and the corresponding 
welfare of society. The first step in all re- 
forms must be knowledge; and at present we 
know little of thieves excepting from very 
unpleasant results. 





Companions of my Solitude. Pickering. 
A NEW work by the author of ‘ Friends in 
Council,’ will be gladly welcomed by all 
thoughtful readers. Few writers of the pre- 
sent day can handle subjects so important in 
a style so pleasing. Yet these books, both 
in the manner and matter of them, are suited 
only for a select class of readers. A certain 
cultivation of mind and refinement of taste 


are requisite for their right appreciation. | 
They will be neglected alike by the multitude | 


who read for mere amusement, and the mul- 
titude who read for mere information. 


author will rank high in the estimation of all 


who combine with classic taste the love of 
philosophical speculation, and the study of 


our ancient pensioner—the genius, old Stony- | 


heart. We had lost sight of him for nearly 
seven years, and here he was again. 
hot utter any ery, he had nothing to sell, nor 


He did | 


questions of moral and social interest. The 
number of such readers is, we trust, now large 


enough to invite and encourage the more fre- 


did he beg; in fact, he appeared to be like a | 
gentleman in rags, whose fortune was made, | 


and who was now just taking an evening walk 
with his stick. We followed him slowly with 
many reflections on by-gone years. He 
turned into a little dirty shop at a corner 
ouse. lower down, combining the various 
advantages of old ballads, snuff, small toys, 
and chandlery wares. We stopped outside 
the window, and looking in between the in- 
terstices of « Lovely Nan” and ‘Jem Crow,” 


with sundry other lengthy ballads and songs, | 


¥ “i : 
> ea old Stony-heart make his purchase 

Tee halfpenny-worth of tobacco, in three 
separate 
in his breast. 


little packets, which he deposited. 
His circumstances seemed | 


fasy, and he evidently had a mind at ease. A- 


a Was endeavouring to force its way 
rough his rough, 
ape face. His age appeared to be about 
oe ine— just about what we had taken him 

When We first saw him. 


faught sight of another face—pale, full of 


shaggy-bearded, dirt-be- | 
‘ideal personages, among whom the author | 


. e e . L j 
distributes his own mind, or sketches from | 
| pose him unhappy in his domestic relations, and he 


But our eye now | 


quent efforts of authors capable of instructing 


and pleasing them; and although the circle. 


of audience were even more limited, let there 


be the satisfaction of knowing that those are | 


addressed who are most likely in their own 
spheres to have influence in forming and 
directing public opinion. 

In the present volume, we have not the 
formal essays and succeeding conversations 
of the ‘ Friends in Council.’ The author here 


| those who had authority to question them. 


puts down in order some of those thoughts | 
which, ‘‘ coming frequently to his mind, when | 


in the country and living much alone,” may 
fitly be called ‘Companions of his Solitude.’ 


Although, for the most part, Milverton so/us | 


loquitur, we again occasionally meet with the 
clever and critical Ellesmere, the quick- 
sighted and warm-hearted Lucy, and the grave 
and good Mr. Dunsford. Whether these are 


real life, we shall be sorry to miss in any 
future work characters so distinctly marked 





They | 
But their | 


dialogue, and diversity of view, the tedium of 
solitary speculation is relieved, and the dry- 
ness of didactic statement avoided. It is quite 
a cheerful change in this volume, when Mil- 
verton goes over to the Parsonage to talk to 
Dunsford, and when Ellesmere makes a 
lawyer's holiday, and comes out from town to 
discuss some of these country reveries. But 
whether alone or in council, the subjects are 
always so interesting and so ably treated, as 
to secure our attention. 
law,—the duties of statesmen,—the manage- 
ment of the temper,—the aims of education, 
—the advantages of travel,—are among the 
varied contents of the volume. A large part 


is devoted to what is ealled ‘ the great sin of 


great cities,’ in which, with much shrewdness 
of observation and delicacy of feeling, the 
causes of female degradation are considered, 
and remedies pointed out. The importance of 
the inquiry in its public bearings is expressed 
in stating that— 

**No one thing concentrates and reflects more 
accurately the condition of any society than this 
evil. It is the measure of the want of employment, 
the uncertainty of employment ; the moral eorrup 
tion among the higher classes, the want of eduea 
tion among the lower; the relaxation of bonds 
between master and servant, employer and em 
ployed; and, indeed, it expresses the want of pru- 
denee, truth, light, and love in that community,” 


But it is not our purpose to enumerate the 
contents of the book, so much as, by a few 
specimens of the mode of thought and style 
of language, to tempt new readers to its 
perusal. We quote first from a chapter, the 
subject of which is wide in its application—the 
art of bearing the adversities of life :— 

‘* By way of comfort in bearing calumny, it may 
be observed that calumny does not originate in the 
way ordinarily supposed; that there is rarely any 
such thing as a system of active, well-regulated, 
well-aimed calumny, arising out of malice prepense ; 
but that far more often it has its source in honest 
ignorance, mean-mindedness, or absolute mistake. 
It is to be viewed, therefore, in the light of a mis 
fortune rather than in that of a persecution. The 
way of treating it, is to deal with it as calmly and 
philosophically as with any other misfortune. As 
some one has said, the mud will rub off when it is 
dry, and not before, It is not wise to be very 
impatient to justify oneself; and, altogether, too 
much stress should not be laid upon calumny by 
the calumniated, else their serious work will be for 
ever interrupted; and they should remember that 
it is not so much their business to explain to others 
all they do, as to be sure that it will bear explana- 
tion and satisfy themselves. When I was in the 
habit of seeing something of official life, T used to 
wonder that a great department suffered itself to 
be calumniated, and made no sign; but older and 
wiser heads than mine soon convinced me_ that 
their business did not admit of confuting every idle 
and erroneous statement that was made about 
them, and that they were mainly to answer to 
( The 
same judicious maxim applies also to private life, 

‘*Not far removed from calumny, and often 
leading up to it, is injurious comment on people's 
conduct, which, when addressed or repeated to 
them, or imagined by them, is apt to vex them 
sorely. But really, if it were considered how 
utterly incompetent men are to talk of the conduct 
of others as they do, the talkers would often be 
silenced at once, and the sufferers as readily con- 
soled. In the first place, how imperfect is our 
knowledge of our neighbour's circumstances. You 
suppose a man is rich, and he is poor; or rich, but 
with perils, claims, and responsibilities of which 
you know nothing; you suppose him healthy, and 
he is tortured by some internal disease ; you sup- 


is most felicitous; or, on the other hand, you sup- 


*s, anxious, grave, worn with work of some | and well sustained. By the liveliness of | pose him lapped in the loving regards of his family, 
i 





The improvement of 
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and all the while he has a wretched contentious 

home; you suppose him a man of leisure, and he 

is cumbered with cares, duties, labours, and en- 

deavours, of which you have not the slightest con- 
tion. What is your comment on this man’s 

conduct worth ?” 

The wrongs endured from neglect and un- 
just treatment are next referred to. 

‘But, in truth, the consideration of what a 
world of misunderstanding, haste, blindness, 
passion, indolence, and private interest, we are in 
the thick of, (perhaps the beauty of it as a world of 
trial,) would go some little way to cure a man from 
vexing the depths of his soul because he suffers 
from extortion, misrepresentation, neglect, or 
injustice of any kind. He is on earth; and men 
are unjust to him. How ludicrous the complaint!” 


In an imaginary conversation with a distant 
descendant, a man of dilapidated fortune, but 
still owning the author's house and garden, 
some amusing maxims of worldly wisdom 
occur :-— 

“You labour under a retiring disposition; you 
are married, and you wish to retrieve the family 
fortunes. This is a full and frank statement of 
your case, and there is no doubt it is a very bad 
one, requiring wise and energetic remedies. First, 
you must abandon at once all those pursuits which 
depend for success upon refined appreciation. You 
must seek to do something which many people 


strayed. There was that indescribably soothing 
noise (the Romans would have used the word 
‘susurrus’)—the aggregate of many gentle move- 
ments of gentle creatures. The birds hopped but 
a few paces off as I approached them ; the brilliant | 
butterflies wavered hither and thither before me; | 
there was a soft breeze that day, and the tops of 
the tall trees swayed to and fro politely to each | 
other. I found many delightful resting-places. 
It was not all dense wood; but here and there 
were glades (such open spots, I mean, as would be 
cut through by the sword for an army to pass, for 
that, I take it, is the meaning of the word glade); | 
and here and there stood a clump of trees of 
different height and foliage, as beautifully arranged 
as if some triumph of the art of landscape had been 
intended, though it was only nature’s way of healing 
up the gaps in the forest. For her healing is a 
new beauty. It was very warm, without which 
nothing is beautiful to me, and I fell into the 
pleasantest train of thought. The easiness of that 
present moment seemed to show the possibility of 
all care being driven from the world some day. 
For thus peace brings a sensation of power with it. 
I thought 7 a ad 

Our author is a freethinking and outspoken 
reformer, with regard to abuses in the church, 
in the law, and in most public affairs. Nor 
do domestic misarrangements escape his cen- 
sure. 





demand. I cannot illustrate what I mean, better 
than by telling you what I often tell my publisher, 
whenever he speaks of the slackness of trade. 
There is a confectioner’s shop next door, which is 
thronged with people: I beg him, the publisher, 
to draw a moral from this, and to set up himself 
an eating house. That would be appealing to the 
public in the right way. I tell him he could hire 
me and others of his eminent hands to cook instead 
of to write; and then, instead of living on our 
wits, (slender fare indeed!) we ourselves should be 
able to buy books, and should become great patrons 
of literature. I did not tell him, because it is not 
wise to run down authors in the presence of pub- 
lishers, what I may mention to you, that many of 


us would be much more wisely and wholesomely | 


employed in cooking than in writing. But this is 
nothing to you. What I want you, dear distant 
kinsman, to perceive, is, that you must at once 
cultivate something which is in general demand. 
Then be not overchoice in looking out for what 
may exactly suit you; but rather be ready to 
adopt any opportunities that occur. Fortune does 
not stoop often to take any one up. Favourable 
opportunities will not happen precisely in the way 
that you have iruagined. Nothing does. Do not 
therefore be discouraged by a present detriment in 
any course which may lead to something good. 
Time is so precious here. Get, if you can, into 
one or other of the main grooves of human affairs. 
It is all the difference of going by railway, and 
walking over a ploughed field, whether you adopt 
common courses, or set up one for yourself. 


inferior persons highly placed in the army, in the 
church, in office, at the bar. 


very little original motive power of theirown. Do 
not let this make you talk as if merit were utterly 
neglected in these or any profession; only that 
wetting well into the groove will frequently do 
instead of any great excellence. 
friend, Ellesmere, whom you will probably know 
by repute, as a great Chief Justice, or Lord Chan- 


cellor, says, with the utmost gravity, that no man | 
with less than a thousand pounds a year can afford | 
to have private opinions upon certain important | 
He admits that he has known it done | 
upon eight hundred a year, but only by very pru- | 


subjects. 


dent people with small families.” 

The fragments of descriptive scenery here 
and there throughout the volume yf Baars 
please us, of which let one example sutlice :— 

The road lay through a wood chiefly of pines, 
varied, however, by other trees. Into this wood I 


You | 
will see, if your times are anything like ours, most | 


They have somehow | 
got upon the line, and have moved on well with | 


My sarcastic | 


‘‘ Masters and mistresses should recognise the 
fact that men and women love one another in all 
ranks, that Mary, if a pleasant or comely girl, is 
| pretty nearly sure at some time or other to have a 
| lover. Let the master and mistress be aware of 
| that fact, and treat it as an open question, which 
| may be discussed sometimes with advantage to all 
| parties. Instead of such conduct, one hears some- 
| times that such maxims are laid down as ‘no 
| followers are allowed.’ What does a lady mean 
who lays down such a law in her household. 

Perhaps she subscribes to some abolition society, 

which is a good thing in as far as it cultivates her 
_ kindly feelings towards an injured race. But does 
she know by this law of hers, as applied to her own 
household, she is imitating in a humble way one of 
the worst things connected with slavery? As this 
wohibition extends to near relations as well as to 
coon, if obeyed, it renders the position of a servant 
girl still more perilous or more isolated; and if 
disobeyed, it is a fertile source of the habit of con- 
cealment, one of the worst to which all personsin a 
subordinate situation are subject. For my own part, 
I could not bear to live with servants who were to 
see none of their friends and relations; I should 
feel I was keeping a prison, and not ruling a 
| household.” 

The quotations we have given, though not 
from the graver and more important parts of 
the volume, may serve to show the spirit in 
which the varied subjects are treated, as well | 
as the natural gracefulness of the style. The | 
concluding chapter is ‘on the art of leaving | 
off,’ with brief reference to which we may | 





fitly conclude our notice :— 


“It is a grand thing for a man to know when 
he has done his work. How majestic, for instance, 
is the retirement of Sylla, Diocletian, and Charles | 
the Fifth. These men may not afford particularly | 
spotless instances, but we must make the most of | 
those we hawe. There are few men who know how | 
| to quit any great office, or to divest themselves of | 
_ any robe of power. How much, again, this error of 
not knowing when to leave off pervades the various 

ursuits of men. How it is to be seen in art and 
iterature ; how much, too, in various professions 
and various crafts! 

‘* Almost all human affairs are tedious. Every- 
| thing is too long. Visits, dinners, concerts, plays, 

speeches, pleadings, essays, sermons, are too long. 
Pleasure and business labour equally under this 
defect, or, as I should say, this fatal superabun- 
| dance. It must not be supposed that tiresomeness 
_ belongs to virtue alone. Few people are more | 


| pedantic aud tiresome than the vicious; and 1| 


| parts of a religious and useful education, 18 ¢ 
| lated to form a memoria technica. 


| tory, sacred and profane, 


| That youth must have 


[July 5 
doubt whether, if one were thrown ie ae 
island, and had only the means of veneul 3 lair’ 
works and many fictions of decidedly bs pe a ‘ 
but thought to be amusing, one would aol cece 
‘Blair for ever,’ and hurl the : 

native element—the water.” 


Among his other 


, 
lee 
Gesert 


y, 
ot exclaim 
fictions into their 


accomplishmen‘s ; 
author has this, the bout” 8 ‘lige 
which, in all human works. he - tea 
praises, namely, the knowing how and whe, 
to come to anend. He has in his last cha ta 
pe seat ‘the art of leaving off so m r. 
make the reader long for more of such ' 
struction and pleasure as there come 
close. 


4) 
*h in- 
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SUMMARY. 
Poems. By George Meredith. John W. Parker 
and Son. 
WITHOUT great power, but with much sweetness of 
song, these poems are warbled. The style is chiefly 
descriptive, the author having a true. admiration 
and love of nature. Of human passions, love is the 
only one that finds successful utterance, and some 
of the songs and pastorals are full of tender feeling, 
A few lines will enable the reader to judge of the 
merits and faults of the author's style. We select 
three stanzas from an ode on 


THE LONGEST DAY. 


** On yonder hills soft twilight dwells, 
And Hesper burns where sunset dies, 
Moist and chill the woodland smells 
From the fern-covered hollows uprise ; 
Darkness drops not from the skies, 
But shadows of darkness are flung o’er the vale 
From the boughs of the chestnut, the oak, and the elm, 
While night in yon lines of eastern pines 
Preserves alone her inviolate realm 
Against the twilight pale. 
** Say, then say, what is this day, 
hat it lingers thus with half-closed eyes, 
When the sunset is quenched and the orient ray 
Of the roseate moon doth rise, 
Like a midnight sun o’er the skies ! 
’Tis the longest, the longest of all the glad year, 
The longest in life and the fairest in hue, 
When day and night, in bridal light, 
Mingle their beings beneath the sweet blue, 
And bless the balmy air! 
** Upward to this starry height 
The culminating seasons roll’d ; 
On one slope green with spring delight, 
The other with harvest gold, 
And treasures of autumn untold: 
And on this highest throne of the midsummer now 
The waning but deathless day doth dream 
With a rapturous grace, as though from the face 
Of the unveiled infinity, lo! a far beam 


'?? 


Had fall’n on her dim-flushed brow! 
Those who take delight in warm bright views of 
nature, will read Mr. Meredith's descriptive pieces 
with pleasure. 
School Cyclopedia in Verse. By the Rev. N. 
Meeres. Whittaker and Co. 
Tus Cyclopedia deserves a place among ‘The 
Curiosities of Literature.’ The author, as he tells 
us in his preface, ‘‘ having been formerly engaged 
in educating young gentlemen for the universities 
and learned professions, (some of whom took distin- 


| guished honours,) is fully impressed with the con- 


viction that poetry, when applied to the practical 

alcu- 
Accordingly, 
with most marvellous perseverance, Mr. — 
has turned into a sort of doggerel verse the W - e 
‘ Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge,’ including his 
\ biography, geography, 
departments. 


chronolcgy, and philosophy in all its 
om BY) P py mathematics, 


There are sections on mechanics, 


_ optics, geology, chemistry, architecture, and physics 


in general, About fifty pages are devoted al 
paraphrase of ‘ Paley’s Evidences, and fifty nae 
to ‘ Butler's Analogy!” We doubt whether m * 
coaching would be saved by this part of the wors 
) a strange mind who coul 
not remember more of Paley, and understand oe 
of Butler, from the originals, than from = gr 
tesque translations. Having briefly thus 1m cs 
the author's design and subjects, we must waht 
one or two specimens of his style. Lookin the ¥ 
index, we hardly know where to turn © 
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arts and sciences. Our eye rests on 
curious to see what can be said in 
After stating the objects 
], the contents of Euclid 


circle of the 
‘Mathematics, 
try on that subject. 
of mathematics in genera 
scribed :— 
ad as There we learn what is a point, 
What a line, and what a joint ; 
What an angle called right, 
When obtuse to every sight ; 
When ‘tis what we call oblique, 
Or for other angles seek, 
Superficies must contain 
tone and breadth, if we would gain 
Knowledge of their true contents ; 
Frery one to this assents. 
With triangles we begin, 
Which a space includes within ; 
Polygons their form bespeak, ‘ 
Plainly, when we know our Greek. 
Turning from the scientific to the literary depart- 
ment of the Cyclopedia, the following are speci- 
mens of ‘Biography,’ each life being condensed 


into a quatrain :— 
‘¢ Addison, born 1672, died 1719. 
In Wiltshire Addison appeared 
Upon life’s stage ; was early reared 
In morals, poetry, and prose ; 
Queen Anne him secretary chose. 
Cook, born 1728, died 1779. 
This navigator thrice sailed round 
The world: success him often crowned 
By discoveries of great worth : 
A savage felled him to the earth. 
Samuel Johnson, born 1709, died 1784. 
His ‘ Rambler,’ ‘ Idler,’ ‘ Rasselas,’ 
And ‘ Dictionary,’ all will pass, 
To show this luminary bright, 
Whose works reflect transcendent light.” 

We must not omit to mention that the volume is 
adorned by a frontispiece of the parish church of 
which the author is rector, and that there is an 
appendix containing prayers and graces in various 
languages. We wonder whether Mr. Meeres 
preaches his sermons in verse, to aid the memory 
of his rural auditory? In forming a general esti- 
mate of the present work, we are unwilling to 
handle severely a writer who does not profess to 
aim at more than usefulness. From Mr. Meeres’ 
labours many may gain instruction, and all may 
derive amusement. Yet even over those parts of 
the book which most amuse us, let our laughter be 
respectful, when we think of the diligence and skill 
required for the composition of upwards of 600 
pages (or 22,000 lines) of poetry, on so great a 
variety of useful subjects. 

The Convict Ship, and England’s Exiles. By Colin 
Arrott Browning, M.D., R.N. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

We are glad to note the appearance of a new edi- 

ton of Dr. Browning's ‘ Convict Ship,’ a book which 

has been favourably received by the public, and 
has been honourably mentioned in Parliamentary 
debates and official reports. It contains the narra- 
tive of the results of Scriptural instruction and 
moral discipline on board several convict-ships, of 

Which the author was surgeon-superintendent. To 

Ml who are interested, not only in the reformation 

of criminals, but in the instruction and improve- 

ment of any neglected classes of our population, 
> volume is calculated to be useful, as containing 
cana + age experience of an earnest and 

7 ieee 0 anthropist. Those who have charge 

f ‘ts of human beings in any condition | 

- tte shore, chaplains, schoolmasters, 

ean idents, In emigrant ships, or factories, 

prisons,—will find here many useful practical 
canal The chief part of Dr. Browning's 
in tok a eg b+ sepa with religious instruc- 
volume chews — a proportionate amount of 
ilets deen, devoter The appendix contains 
_. ccuments illustrating the work; and we 
— especial interest the letters and certifi- 
* Concerning many convicts, whose conduct and 

present position in the ‘ford tl , 

mony to the . m the colony afford the best testi- | 

pt € success of Dr. Browning’s labours. 
meen of Mrs. Anderson’s School. By Jane 

Tats pr hederesera Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Young people we a story for the amusement of 

rs it contains more useful matter, 

“than told, on the question of Female Educa- 

maby books on the subject. In spite of | 





| best substitute for maternal training. 
education by governesses, the advantages, in most 





the various ‘aids to development’ set on foot by 
modern enlightenment, the author pleads heartily 
in favour of the old-fashioned ‘ boarding-schools for 
young ladies.’ Until the middle classes get a better 
educated race of mothers than they have at pre- 
sent, she thinks that schools conducted as many 
happily are, and as this book describes, afford the 
Over home 


instances, of such institutions are great. The 
lectures given at ladies’ colleges ought to be 
limited to those whose school-room education is 
finished, and who are capable of carrying on studies 
either alone, or under suitable superintendence at 


home. In these ‘ Recollections’ an attempt is 
made to give a truthful idea of life in a good 


school, where not ouly is the intellect exercised 
and the memory stored, but the education of the 
whole mind and heart is carried on. In the story 


itself an amusing diversity of character and variety 


of event are narrated with liveliness of style and 
usefulness of application. While the young will 
get amusement, mothers or teachers may gather 
instructive hints from the book. 


Hours of Solitude, and Sempronius. By M. Franklin. 
Saunders and Otley. 
We have no doubt but that many ‘ hours of soli- 
tude’ have been pleasantly beguiled in the compo- 
sition of these poems; but what pleases in private 
is not always suited for public examination, The 
author has poetical feeling ; but whether from in- 
experience, or from inattention to the rules of versi- 
fication, the poetical utterance is feeble and irre- 
gular. Had some of the good thoughts throughout 


| the volume been clothed in language more forcible, 


and set forth in verse more measured, our estimate 
of the poems might have been more favourable. 


Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. By Mrs, T. 1D. 
Crewdson. CC, Gilpin. 
THE title of this little book explains its object > but 
some of the pieces are of higher strain than would 
suit the nursery. Most of the subjects are interest- 
ing, and a genial kindly spirit pervades the writing. 
We must mention with praise the wood engravings, 
from designs by Henry Anelay. Any book would 
appear to advantage when embellished with such 
illustrations. 
Floreat Ecclesia; A Manual of Church Poesy. By 
Rosa Raine. Hughes. 


| In some of the pieces in this volume there are 


peculiarities of ecclesiastical opinion repulsive to 
the general reader. 


are expressed in pleasing or pointed verse. Many 
appeals of piety and philanthropy are earnestly 
made in behalf of the various classes for whose 
benefit missionary and benevolent societies are 
formed. <A kind voice is also raised for some 
whose lot is little heeded by the world, such as 
those home slaves -° the maids-of-all-work.’ There 
is clever satire in some of the pieces, as in that enti- 
tled ‘A Guinea a Year,’ by a subscription to which 
amount many of the rich and extravagant consider 
the claims of religion and charity sufficiently 
satisfied. 

The Annual of Scientific Discorery. 





| 





Jesus: a Poem in Six Books. By Henry Stebbing, 
D.D., F.R.S. Virtue and Co. 
THR pious design of the author, even if he were 
still within reach of criticism, would prevent our 
speaking harshly of the present performance. But 
we cannot avoid expressing disapproval of the 
whole design of the poem, on the ground of literary 
taste and propriety. That some passages of sacred 
narrative afford themes for poetry has been proved 
in many of the works of our highest authors. But 
to versity the whole gospel history, as is done in 
this volume, is an effort which, though prompted 
by pious feeling, is not consistent with sound taste. 
The simple but grand outline given by the evange- 
lists of the life of the Saviour, is best left to be filled 
up in imagination by each reader; the charm of 
the narrative is gone, when presented in the form 
ofa diluted paraphrase. The poetic prose of the 
text infinitely excels the prosaic poetry of the 
commentary. There are beau ‘ful passages, how- 
ever, in Dr. Stebbing’s book, tuough the general 
effect is neither satisfactory nor pleasing. An 
extract of a few lines will show the style and metre 
of the poem: referring to the appearances at inter- 
vals after the resurrection: 
* And where had been his dwelling? whence that morn 
His untold journey ? Had he made his rest 
In some fair world to us unknown, and yet 
Fitted to be our home could we but grow 
Into his perfect likeness? Had he left 
That world but now, and with an angel's flight 
Passed through unmeasured space, till on the bills 
His form grew visible ? or had He spent 
The days appointed, ere he claimed his throne, 
In traversing the earth’s thick. peopled plains, 
And wilds that only waited for his word 
To teem with blessings? Had he not, perehance, 
As some lone stranger, from a far-off land, 
Talked with old sages in Athenian groves, 
And listened to the proud debates which stirred 
Rome to its centre, and the world with Rome?" 
In some of the minor pieces at the end of the 
volume there is much poetic feeling and talent 


| displayed, the prevailing tone being that of plain- 
| tive musing. 


But many of the subjects are | 
of catholic interest, and good or useful thoughts | 


Fidited by 


David A. Wells, A.M., and George Bliss, jun. | 


Boston (U.S.): Gould and Lincoln. London: 


John Chapman. 
Tus vear-book of facts in science and art is, to a 
certain extent, a useful volume; but the whole of 


the editorial work of which we have any evidence | 


being merely the result of scissors and paste, we 
find many things that require explanation. A 
great number of the statements taken from news- 
papers and other periodicals have proved to be 
mere guesses, and being reprinted in this book as 
real discoveries, a false value is given to them, and 
the public are misled. 


of doubt given on those points where any existed. 
It would then have been of the greatest value as a 
permanent record of scientific progress ; whereas 
it is at present a mere gathering together of loose 


of patent agents. 


Leaves of the Tree of Life. By the Rev. R. W, 
Fraser, M.A. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 
WE have much pleasure in recommending this little 
devotional manual, For every Sabbath of the year 
texts of Scripture are selected, with suitable medi- 
tations, and appropriate extracts of poetry. In 
almost every page there is some historical anecdote, 
or illustration from natural science, the application 
of which to religious use is made judiciously as well 
as piously. The author intends his book for use 
in the intervals between the hours of Sunday ser- 
vices, but it may be read at any time with pleasure 

and profit. 

Physiology of Human Nature; being an Inveatiga- 
tion of the Physi aland Moral Condition of Man 
in his Relations to the Inspired Word of God, 
By Robert Cross, M.D. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Tue students of physiology and medicine are too 

often and unjustly accused of sentiments having 

an irreligious tendency. It is gratifying to be able 
to point to this work as showing the best ap ilica- 
tion of the noble science, both to the bodily culture 
whether in health or disease, and to the men 

and moral disposition. With a skilful knowledge 
of the healing art and sound practical intelligence, 

Dr. Cross conveys his benevolent intentions in good 

and expressive language. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE great interest which has been manifested during 
the last few years by the town of Ipswich in the 

ursuit of science, owing mainly to the energy and 
Seats zeal of its Museum Secretary, Mr. George 
Ransome, the convenient distance of the locality 
from London, and the social intercourse that has 
been excited among scientific men by the Great 
Exhibition of the World's Industry—al! combined 
to give a pleasurable anticipation to the present 
congress. The meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science was opened on Wed- 
nesday under the happiest auspices. The arrange- 
ments for the reception of the members, and for 
conducting the business of the meeting, were carried 
out with admirable precision, and every accom- 
modation that hospitality could by any shift afford, 
has been fully offered. The weather has been an 
unclouded sunshine, and upwards of four hundred 
members were registered previous to the opening 
General Meeting. 

At this meeting the President, Sir David Brew- 
ster, surrendered the chair to the new President, 
Professor Airy, with a brief address, in which he 
expatiated on the advantages to science arising 
from the combination of successful labours, and of 
the power which the Association had acquired in 
directing and recommending scientific observations ; 
he referred, however, with evident sorrow to an 
instance of rejection by the Government during the 
past year. The Astronomer-Royal took a more 
favourable and encouraging view of the matter. 
It was not because the influence of the Association 
with the Government had hitherto been attended 
with so much success and advantage to science, 
that its recommendations should always prevail. 
His address was characterized by great forbearance 
in this respect, and by much simplicity and prac- 
tical good sense. It was as follows: 


I cannot take the chair at this meeting, even after 
the cordial invitation of your general committee, 
without a painful feeling, not only of the general re- 
sponsibilities of the position, but also of the difficul- 
ties which are peculiar to myself. Engaged officially 
in ascience, the pursuit of which leaves little leisure 
for the employment of time, and little freedom for 
the range of thought, I follow a philosopher whose 
investigations have been dispersed through almost 
every branch of physical science. My own attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Association has been 


limited, and my acquaintance with its form of pro- | 


ceeding small, and I feel the disadvantage of suc- 


ceeding in this chair one who may justly be regarded | 


as the founder of the Association. Still I have 


judged it incumbent on me to accede to the honour- | 
; 


able invitation which was pressed upon me; and 


to endeavour, by attention to the business of the | 


meeting, to render such services to the Association 
as it may be in my power to offer, and such as may 
in some degree compensate for the partial disabili- 
ties to which I have alluded. 


We meet, not asa 


body of accomplished philosophers, but as a number 


of individuals, each of us anxious for the advance 
of science, each of us sensible that he cannot urge 


every part of it by his own personal contributions, 


but each of us desirous of assisting it in any direc- | 


tion in which his knowledge or his talents, whether 


scientific or administrative, enable him to give 
Permit me, on this occasion, to meet 
you on the same terms, and let me offer you my 
assurance that, though the title of President may 
not be connected with the highest talent, or the 


efficient aid. 


most universal knowledge, in this great assembly, 


you shall nevertheless find that it is not attached 
to the least industrious or the least ardent of its | 


members. 


It is required by the custom of the Association | 


that, at the opening of each of its meetings, the 


President should lay before the Association such 
remarks on the state of those sciences which are 
included in its objects, and especially such an 
account of their progress in the past year, as he 


the guidance of the Association in the conduct of 
the commencing meeting. 
give even the most summary statement of this 
nature, without alluding to the acts of the Associa- 


other institutions connected with science or art ; 
and I purpose, therefore, to submit to you a mingled 
history of the progress of science ; of the efforts, 
the successes, and the failures of the Association in 
reference to it; and of the state of some other 
institutions. In some departments, I find that my 
account will be extremely defective; I trust, how- 
ever, that those of my hearers who may be suffi. 
ciently interested in this address to notice its 
omissions, will not fail to use the opportunities of 
various kinds which the discussions in the sectional 
meetings afford for supplying them. 

Commencing, then, with the subject which stands 
first in the reports of the Association, and upon 
which the funds of the Association have been most 
generously expended, and its influence very ener- 
getically employed, I remark that the progress of 
\stronomy in the last year has been very great. 
The Earl of Rosse has been much engaged in expe- 
riments in the best methods of supporting and 
using his large mirrors, The construction adopted 
some time since is still retained, namely, a system 


eighty-one points ; each pressure being transmitted 
through a small ball, which permits to the mirror 
perfect freedom of slipping in its own plane, so as 


| to take proper bearing in the chain or hoop which 


supports it edgeways. To Lord Rosse’s critical eye, 
the effect even of this mounting, though generally 
superior to that of any preceding, is not quite per- 
fect. In the progress of the experiments, some 
singular results have been obtained as to the set 
which a metal so hard as Lord Rosse’s composition 
| may receive from an unequal pressure of very short 
duration. <A surface of silver, I believe, has now 
been successfully used for the small reflector. Of 
the character of the discoveries in nebulew made with 
this instrument, I cannot briefly give any very cor- 
| rect idea, The most remarkable is the discovery 
of new instances of spirally arranged nebule, but 
there are also some striking examples of dark holes 
in bright matter, dark clefts in bright rays, and 
_resolvability of apparently nebulous matter into 
stars. I do not deny the importance of the last 
| observation, but as it might be predicted before- 
hand that the increase in the dimensions of tele- 
scopes would lead to more extensive resolution of 
| the nebule, I do not hold the inference to be by 
any means certain that all 1ebule# are resolvable. 
Mr. Lassell exhibited at the last meeting of the 
| Association a plan for supporting his two-feet 
mnirrors without flexure. This plan, slightly modi- 
| fied, has been adopted in use; and I am assured 
that the improvement in what before seemed almost 
| perfect definition, is very great. The removal of 
the vexatious fiscal interference with the manufac- 
ture of glass, and the enterprise with which Mr. 
Chance, as manufacturer, and Mr. Simms and Mr. 
Ross, as opticians, have taken up the construc- 
tion of large object glasses, promise to lead to 
the most gratifying results. Already Mr. Simms 
has partially tested object glasses of thirteen inches 
| aperture ; and one of sixteen inches is waiting, 
not for the flint, but for the crown lens. Mr 
Ross, it is understood, has ground an object glass 
of two feet aperture: but it has not been tested. 
The facility of procuring large object glasses will 





undoubtedly lead to the extensive construction of | 


graduated instruments on a larger scale than be- 
fore; and it is in this view that I contemplate, as 
a matter of no small importance, the erection (this 
| year) of the large Transit-Circle at the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich. It is known to many 
members of the Association that the instrument 
was constructed in this town by Messrs. Ransomes 
/and May; and for the admirable perfection of its 
| various parts, for the firmness of fitting of the few 


may judge suitable to the time, and serviceable for | 


I find it impossible to | 
| great influence on the construction of for, 
| ments. Sac 
tion, and to the establishment or modification of | 
| of recording transits, by a puncture. 


_arranged design. 
of levers distributing their pressures uniformly over | 


(Jul v5 


portions of which it is composed, and for +? 


curacy of the external forms of Pivots, &c 
well be considered as one of the finest Pree @ “. 
engineering that has ever been pre im 
specimen of an excellent mechanical Same : 
carrying a large object glass, I t} ‘os. 
that the Greenwich Transit-Circ] 


ac. 


it Y\« 
*y 6% may 


ink it probable 
© may iaVe a 

re instru. 
I had hoped to be able by thi 2 


tat ¥ this tin 
report to the Association on the American met} 


1€ t 


by a touch of the observer's finger, and especi: a 
on its fitness for the wants of a really astive dient 
vatory; but the delays of construction “etapa al 
vented me from doing so. Shortly before the i. 
meeting of the Association, the Pr sident for ri 
time (Dr. Robinson) transmitted to the r eeon 

ment, on the part of the Association. a gener! 
request that a large reflecting telescope might he 
sent to some of the British possessions in the 
southern hemisphere, for the purpose of observin 
the southern nebulz ; and shortly after that ant. 
ing an answer was received from the Lords of the 
Treasury, to the effect that their Lordships entirely 
recognised the importance of the object, but that 
there appeared to be practical difficulties in the 
immediate execution of the design. I cannot doult 
that when a more explicit plan has been formed, 


another representation will be accompanied with 


the same success which has attended every applica- 
tion made by the Association for aid, in a carefully 
It will be interesting to the 
Association to learn that the continuation of the 
observations on a Centauri at the Cape of Good 
Hope, has fully confirmed the result tirst obtained, 
viz., that the parallax of that star exceeds nine- 
tenths of a second, or that its distance from the sun 
is about 20 billions of miles. So far as we have the 
means of judging, this star is our nearest neigh! 
in the sidereal spaces. The attention of foreign 
astronomers is still directed to the irregularities 
in the proper motions of stars, and the opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that many of them are 
accompanied by non-luminous companions. In our 
own solar system, the most remarkable discovery is 
that (made independently, though on different 
days, in America and England) of a dusky ring 
interior to the well-known rings of Saturn. It now 
appears that it had been seen several years be fore, 
but it then attracted no attention. How such a 
ring is composed, and how sustained, are questiot 
upon which perhaps the physical astronomer !.2y 
long employ himself. But the discovery for which 
the year will be most frequently cited is that ot 
three additional planets, included in the same 
planetary space, between Mars and Jupiter, im 
which eleven others had been previously found, 
The last of these (Irene), discovered by Mr. Hind, 
observer in the private observatory of Mr. Bishop, 
forms the fourth of his list, and makes his number 
the greatest that any man has ever discovered. 
Some time since, a grant was made by the Brit sh 
Government, for the perfection of the Lunar Theory 
and Lunar Tables, on which Professor Hansen, 
Gotha, had been engaged, but whose progress ¥%® 


eT 


stopped by the interruption of funds In conseque! 


, 
hhanvr 
OouT 


. 


ot 


cy 


of the unhappy Schleswig-Holstein war. I under- 
stand that with the aid of this grant—equally 


honourable to the British Government anu the 
foreign philosopher—the work is now raphy ~ 
vancing. I have reason to believe that the the: oe 
of Uranus and Neptune are now undergoing « aremu 
revision, and I trust that one of the elem 
| urgently required—namely, the mass 0! Repent rd 
will be supplied from observations ot Nep' me 
satellite made with the large telescopes to whic? 

have alluded. At the Edinburgh meeting. te 
attention of the Mathematical and Physical section 
was called by M. C. Struvé (then present) a 
total eclipse “of the sun which is to ger nagar 
28th day of the present month ; and the ge aang 
/committee appointed a committee of ap ory 
the Association to draw up suggestions ve . g teal 
servation of the eclipse. These suggestion® ad 
been extensively distributed both at ae ae 
abroad, and I am happy to ee ap 
j results, After consideration of the sng 
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ces observed in the eclipse of 1842, it was | 


‘ned by the committee to recommend 
oe cae things) that observing stations should 
get 4 we if possible, in triplets; the three 
yp Bes 7 each triplet having relation to the north 
oe - the centre, and the south boundary of 
egret The Russian government has fully 
adopted this suggestion, and has actually equipped 
ie triplets, including in all eighteen stations, with 
observers and instruments for the observation of the 
. i vo + and Russian officers 1n the sea of Azof and 
the. Black sea will observe it. Since the issue 
of these suggestions, the observations made last 
year on an eclipse visible at Honolulu, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, have been received ; and they make 
us, if possible, still more desirous that the spirit of 
the suggestions should be complied with, as far as 

sssible. There is only one subject of regret con- 
nected with this remarkable eclipse - namely, that 
it will deprive us of the assistance of several astro- 
nomers who would undoubtedly have joined this 
meeting but for the necessity of being ready, at 
definite points, for the observation of the pheno- 
menon. Among subjects relating in some measure 
to astronomy, I may first allude to M. Foucault's 
experiment on the rotation of the plane of a single 
pendulum’s vibration; an experiment which has 
excited very great attention both in France and in 
England, as visibly proving, if proof were necessary, 
the rotation of the earth. It is certain that M. 
Foucault's theory is correct; but it is also certain 
that careful adjustments, or measures of defect of 
adjustment, are necessary to justify the deduction of 
For want of these the experi- 


anv valid inference. 
The Council of the 


ment has sometimes failed. 


| ment. 


ployed at the Kew observatory, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Ronalds, in devising or examining 
new instruments. The Daguerreotype method of 
self-registration (which is perhaps liable to this ob- 
jection, that the original records are destroyed), 
has been extended to the Vertical Force Instru- 
Apparatus has been arranged for the gra- 
duation of original thermometers, (a subject to which 


| the attention of M. Reenault and Mr. Sheepshanks 
had been advantageously directed); and, with the 
| assistance ofa portion of the sum placed by the 





Association have long regretted the very great | 


delay which has occurred in the publication of the 
geodetic results of our great national survey; and 
they were prepared, some time since, to represent 


strongly to the Government the expediency of | 


taking immediate steps for completing the few | 


calculations which yet remained to be made, and 


for publishing the whole in a form which should be | 


available for discussions of the figure of the earth. 
On communicating with the Royal Society, they 
learned that that body had made an urgent recom- 
mendation to the same tenor, and that in conse- 
queace the Government had consented to place on 
the estimates a sum of money expressly for the 
feompleting and publishing the scientific 
portions of the survey. I have received official 
information that this work is now in active pro- 
gress, and I cannot but remark on it as a striking 
instance of how much may be sometimes effected 
for the purposes of science by simply completing 
What is nearly complete. The great Swedish and 
Russian are of meridian, from the North Cape to 
the Danube, is so far advanced that its completion 
isexpected in the present vear. At the last meet- 
ing of the Association, a committee was appointed 
expressly to urge on the Government, what had 
ag excited the attention of the Association—the 
defective state of a survey as regards Scotland. I 
am hap; 
hope that a large sum will in future be appropriated 
a0 the Scotch survey. Whether this be considered 
r. giving to the country the advantages of an 
accurate territorial map, or as aiding ina most pecu- 
liar degree in geological inquiries,—in either point 
of view it is a matter f inte ae he we aa 
and it will b. . 7 of inte r t tot 1e Association, 
mir abn . matter of satisfaction to them that, 
"3 llhpore igh their representation, this object 
een attained. 
r witiinies a, ca te the influence of the 
Ma as energetically directed, is Terrestrial 
: with which Meteorology has usually 
Although the active employment 
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Toronto, Hobart Town, Cape of Good Hope, Madras, 


an . 

aon being retained, and only in partial 

not yet coased a 0 Phcenynacag with them has 

printing oe Pie uch las yet to be done in the 

work going on ewan of the observations,— a 

Tn tacit associ. inder the care of Colonel Sabine. 
~eciation with the representative of the 


Govern 
: apa ner pie 
“ment, the agents of the Association are em- 


| been brought into use in many places. 


Government at the disposal of the Royal Society 
(to which I shall hereafter refer), it is hoped by 
the officers of the Association that the Kew obser- 
vatory will be made really efficient for the testing of 
new instruments. Dr. Robinson's very instructive 
account of his new Anemometer has lately been 
received; this instrument, however, has not yet 
Among the 
immediate deductions from magnetic observations, 
we may specially mention Colonel Sabine’s remarks 
on the periodical laws discoverable in disturbances 
apparently of the most irregular kind, and M. 
Kiinits’s corrections of the Gaussian constants. 
Among the more distant results, there is nothing 
comparable to the experimental inquiries into the 


variation of its power, made by Messrs. Faraday 


and Becquerel; and to the application of these | 


results to the explanation of the phenomena, in 


It is to the former of those philoso- 
phers that this step in the explanation of obscure 
natural phenomena, by inference from delicate ex- 
periments, is mainly or entirely due. Much, of 
course, remains to be done, before we can pro- 








dient to join in the proposed confederation. They 


| almost all their varied forms, of so-called terrestrial | 
| magnetism. 


nounce accurately how far this principle enables us 


to account, without reference to any other cause, 
for the regular changes, as well as for the capricious 
disturbances of ordinary magnetism. I ought not 
to omit stating, that such general explanation had 


‘long ago been suggested in a very remarkable 


paper by Mr. Christie, but the experiments ac- 


| tually applying to the magnetic properties of oxy- 


gen were unknown, and perhaps impossible at that 
time. In the science of abstract magnetism, the 
distinction between paramagnetic and diamagnetic 
substances has been thoroughly worked out by Mr. 
Faraday, and is now received as one of the most 
remarkable laws of nature. In the relative subject 


were deterred by various practical difficulties, of 
which some may perhaps always exist, while others 
are felt with unusual force at the present time. It 
was with extreme unwillingness that the Council 
adopted this resolution, and with the full hope that 
at some future time a confederation similar to that 
proposed by M. Kupfer may be firmly established. 

Under the auspices of the Board of Ordnance, the 
officers of the corps of Royal Engineers are making 
arrangements for the establishment of a uniform 
system of meteorological observations, of a simple 
kind, at the principal engineers’ stations in every 
part ofthe earth. If with these could be combined 
occasional trustworthy observations at sea, we 
should probably have the most complete system of 
terrestrial meteorology that we can hope to obtain. 

Among systematic observations of less ostenta- 
tious character, I cannot omit referring to the 
daily report of the state of the wind at nine o'clock 
every morning, which is supplied by the superin- 
tendents of railway stations over a great portion of 
the British Isles, and printed in the Daily News 
newspaper, 

A new Meteorological Society has been formed, 


| which I believe is, at least in this respect, superior 
magnetic properties of oxygen, and especially in the | 


to those which have preceded it—that the instru- 
ments used by the various amateur members are 
strictly comparable, great attention having been 
given to the adjustment of the instruments by the 
Secretary, Mr. Glaisher. 

In Optics, two or three investigations, of rather 
important character, have, since the last meeting 
of the Association, attracted public attention. Ex 
perimental measures of the velocity of light in air 
and water, made by MM. Foucault, Fizeau, and 
Brequet, with apparatus nearly similar to that em- 
ployed long ago, for analogous purposes, by Mr. 
Wheatstone, appear to leave no doubt that the 
velocity in water is less than that in air—a most 
important and indeed critical result in regard to 
theories of light. A remarkable investigation by 
Professor Stokes, when compared with experiment, 
seems to establish that the vibrations constituting 
polarized light are, as for other was 
supposed by Fresnel, perpendicular to what is 
usually called the plane of polarization. A 


reasons 


curious series of experiments on diffraction has 


of Galvanism, although mueh of detailed law has | 


been established by the labours of the same great 
man and others, it is difficult to fix upon any new 
law of general character. Experiments, made in 
America, seem to establish that the velocity of the 
galvanic current on iron wires of a certain size does 


| not exceed fifteen or eighteen thousand miles per 


second ; a much greater speed, however, is inferred 
by Fizeau, from the same experiments. In meteor- 
ology, some striking facts have been collected and 
arranged by Colonel Sykes in regard to India, by 
M. Schlagintweit in regard to the Alps, and by M. 
Plantameur in the comparison of observations at 


Py in stating that there is strong reason to | Geneva and the Great St. Bernard ; and some very 


unexpected facts have been extracted by M. 


Arago from the observations in a balloon ascent at 


| Paris. The systematic collection of observations of 


: 4 — » = 
Luminous Meteors, in reports by Professor Powell, 
printed in the volumes of the Association for the 


been published by Lord Brougham, but they 
have at present no bearing on theory, as the 
theoretical calculations with which they must be 
confronted appear to be too difficult or too com- 
plicated for the present state of pure mathematics. 
The experiments of Jamin, regarding the reflection 


of polarised light under peculiar circumstances, 


appear to give support to the theoretical caleula- 
tions of Cambry, founded on a molecular hypothesis 
applied to the undulating theory. And, lastly, 


some curious experiments by Masson, Jamin, Pre- 
vostage, and Desains, appear to show more fully 


what had partially been shown by Professor Forbes, 
that radiant heat admits of polarization, in all 
respects similar to that of light. 

I hope that we shall receive at this meeting, or 


shortly, two reports on subjects connected, in some 


last two vears, can scarcely fail to lead to some dis- | 


covery of the origin and nature of these mysterious 
bodies, An extensive series of meteorological ob- 
servations were made at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, at Mountjoy, near Dublin, and the Associa- 


| tion some years since recommended to the Govern- 


ment the early printing of these observations. I 


‘have the gratification of stating that considerable 


ries has terminated, (those only of | 


progress has now been made in preparing them for 


the press. oe 
At the last meeting of the Association, a project 


'was laid before the general committee by M. 


Kupfer, for the formation ofa meteorological con- 
federation to be extended over the whole of Europe. 


| A very extensive organization. covering almost the 


whole Russian Empire, has already been created. 
The Council to whom this project was referred, 


after very careful consideration, deemed it inexpe- | 





measure, with those which I have just mentioned. 
One is from Professor Stokes, on our knowledge of 
the theory of vibratory motions of bodies in general ; 
the other from Professor Willis, on acoustics. 

Our volume of reports, lately published, contains 
a very complete account, by Mr. Hunt, of the 
present state of our knowledge in regard to the 
chemical effects of solar radiation. 

In the subject of Chemistry I am not aware that 
any great step has been made ; although there have 
been numerous small advances in establishing che- 
mical relations, and in inventing chemical pro- 
CESSES, 

The subject of Geology has always excited much 
interest in this Association, It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that the British Museum of Economic 
Geology is now established, in a habitation as well 
asin a form which guarantee its permanent and 
useful existence. Among subjects bordering on 
practical Geology, I may allude to the late inquiries 
respecting the supply of water from the chalk and 
Bagshot sand districts, as likely to give valuable 
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ion. In speculative Geology, the labours 
European as well as American geologists have 
continued with their usual ardour, and there 
are now comparatively few parts of the world which 
have not been in some degree geologically examined. 
Far be it from me to pretend to assign with exact- 
ness specific discoveries (in observation or in infer- 
ence) to specific ns; to say precisely what has 
been done by ick, what by Murchison, what 
by Lyell, what by Verneuil; or even to state with 
accuracy what discoveries, in the aggregate, have 
been made by all. So far, however, as I can 
gather, the principal step made (not in the last 
ear, but in the last few years) has been of this 
ind. The line between the Chalk group and 
the lowest Tertiary or Eocene group has been 
drawn with great distinctness; and this has been 
done rather by paleontological criteria than by 
reasonings from order of supraposition, &c. In the 
course of these investigations, attention has been 
drawn to the magnitude of the disturbances ex- 
hibited in these comparatively modern beds, and 
the question has again been raised in the minds of 
logists, whether those disturbances can be re- 
rred to causes now inaction. It would be wrong, 
however, even in this hasty glance, to omit to 
notice the discovery of traces of the tortoise in beds 
so low as the lowest Silurian rocks, affording 
(apparently) evidence of the existence of this animal 
at a much earlier time than has usually been 
ascribed to it. I should be sorry, also, to make no 
reference to Sir Charles Lyell’s calculation of the 
time of the formation of the delta of the Mississippi, 
or to Professor James Forbes's paper on the modern 
extinct volcanos of the Vivarais. I may refer with 
satisfaction to Mr. Mallet’s elaborate First Report 
on Earthquake Phenomena (lately published in 
our annual yolume), shortly to be followed, I trust, 
by a second; and I may also remind my hearers 
that the Association have supplied funds for the 
construction of a machine for earthquake registra- 
tion, of which the superintendence is entrusted to 
the same gentleman. 

On pak a and Animal Physiology I can scarcely 
venture to give you a report, beyond a reference 
to the three papers on Marine Zoology in our last 
volume, which I conceive to possess the very highest 
value. I cannot, however, omit all notice of the 
last Electro-Physiological investigations of Signor 
Matteucci ; investigations which seem to draw more 
closely the relations of inorganic matter with 
organic and animated structure than any others 
with which I am acquainted. 

In Vegetable Physiology I must speak in a 
manner equally hic arin y But I need scarcely 
allude to the interest excited among botanists by 
the return of Dr. Hooker from his botanical expe- 
dition, of some years’ duration, into Upper India 
and Thibet ; an expedition accompanied with great 
personal danger, (for the botanist was for some 
time detained as captive by one of the native 
princes), and in which, moreover, the physical 

graphy of a large and hitherto unknown region 

as been established. In the course of this expedi- 
tion a peak 28,000 feet high was climbed. In 
European botany, the inquiries into the reproduc- 
tion of cryptogamous plants appear to have occupied 
the most prominent place. I would call your 
attention to the continuation of the report on the 
growth and vitality of seeds, which forms part of 
our last volume; and to the report, which I trust 
we may soon receive, on the probable effects of the 
destruction of tropical forests. 

Before quitting the subject of Natural History, I 
am bound to allude to one subject of great interest 
to natural philosophers in every branch. It had 
long been matter of regret to many of the most 
active members of this Association, that the con- 
stitution of the immediate ruling body in the British 
Museum appeared scarcely to offer to them suffi- 
cient security for the due support of those natural 
sciences for which, in a great measure, the Museum 
was originally founded. So strongly had this been 
felt, that the Council were prepared to solicit the 
immediate attention of Government to that point. 
Tam happy now to state that, without the exercise 
of this interference, all ground of alarm has been 





removed by the appointment of Sir Philip Egerton 
as one of the trustees of the British Museum. 

I must omit allusion to Geography, Ethnology, 
and Statistics, and proceed to my final subject. 

Engineering and manufacturing science have 
always commanded a great share of the attention 
of this Association. The former, indeed, when it 
is made to include experiments on tides and analo- 
gous phenomena, becomes almost one of the cosmi- 
cal instead of one of the constructive sciences. It 
would be an endless task for the most accomplished 
mechanic to attempt to describe to you the inven- 
tions which are constantly made in every part of 
Manufacturing Science. Confining myself, then, 
to Engineering Science, I may state that in the 
present partial suspension of railway works, and 
since the great achievement of the raising of the 
Britannia Bridge, there appears to be little which 
has strongly fixed public attention. Considerable 
importance, however, is attached by engineers to 


some of the processes lately introduced, especially | 


that of thrusting down an air-tight tube, or 
elongated diving-bell, supplied with air at the pro- 
per pressure, by which men are enabled to perform 
any kind of work, under almost any circumstances, 
and in which men or materials may be transferred, 
without disturbance of the apparatus, by a contriv- 
ance bearing the same relation to air which a com- 
mon canal lock does to water. Improvements have 
also been made in the application of water pressure 
to various mechanical purposes. Some years ago 
an extensive inquiry into the practical uses and 
properties of various metals was made by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Admiralty. It 
appeared to the Association a matter of great 
interest that the reports of this committee should 
be published ; and, on their applying to the Admi- 
ralty, instructions were immediately given for plac- 
ing the original reports in the hands of the Council 
of the Association. The Council have requested 
Mr. James Nasmyth to draw up an abstract of the 
principal contentsof these reports ; and thisabstract, 
I hope, will be presented to the present meeting of 
the Association. Other reports on important en- 
gineering subjects, for which requests were made 
by the General Committee of the Edinburgh Meet- 
ing, will, I trust, be communicated to the present 
meeting. In treating of practical Mechanics, I 
may, perhaps, with propriety, allude to the inves- 
tigations which have lately been made by able 
engineers, regarding the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. The subject, in this form, is yet new; but I 
think the importance of an accurate determination 
cannot be overrated. This also appears the proper 
place foralluding toa subject which hasattracted the 


attention of the Association from its very first for- | 


mation—namely, the simplification of our Patent 
Laws. The measures of the Government, on more 
than one occasion, have shown that they are desirous 
of removing the impediment which in this country 
(strange to say) more than in any other in the 
world, has been placed in the way of mechanical 
inventions. 

I cannot quit the subject of manufactures without 
alluding to a thing which is, so far as I know, per- 
fectly unique in the history of the world—I mean 
the Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of 
all Nations. On the present occasion I can do 
little more than respectfully refer to the interest 
taken in its establishment by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, without whose zealous support and 
continued superintendence the undertaking could 
never have been brought to maturity. I am, how- 
ever, compelled to cite the labours of his Royal 
Highness in the cause of the Exhibition, as well as 
the visit with which in a few hours we hope to be 
honoured, as a proof how much is common to his 
desires and to ours. The ultimate effects of an 
enterprize so vast, so novel, must yet be matter of 
vague conjecture, but one thing can scarcely be 
doubted—and inthe presence of many distinguished 
foreigners near me, I see an incontrovertible argu- 
ment for it—that the Exhibition will have the 
effect of uniting more closely than ever the sepa- 
rate nations of the earth by the ties of commerce, 
of hospitality, and of mutual esteem. 

There are two matters, applying generally to the 
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whole of the subjects of which I } 
require notice on the present occ 
which I have very great 
that, in this year, for the second time. the P:.” 
Lord of the Treasury has spontaneoudy Firs 
at the disposal of the Royal Society the i 
one thousand pounds, to be employ ot ae : 
discretion in assisting private scientific — 
prize. The second is, that it is semen enter. 
Council of the Association so to mealie t} : ) : 
ation of the Committee of Members of the L : 
ture, who are also members of the “poe a s Bisa 
to make if a really efficient body Sor the en és 
watching the course of legislative meeere 
may affect the progress of Science. , muck 

From this very imperfect sketch of t 
of Science and of the Association. 
trust, will be perfectly clear. First, that ther 
been no slackness in the progress of eleons tal 
the last year, or the last few years, as ¢ ameaal 
with that in preceding years. Secondly, that in 
this progress the British Association ha 7. 
most active and efficient part, in all the ways 
which it is possible for it to act: by the priv ba 
labours of its members; by the discussions in its 
sections ; by the preparation of Reports: by the 
corporate action of the Association in grantiny 
money for the purchase of instruments aud expens. 
of experiments ; by its co-operation with other sci “ 
tific bodies ; and by its immediate influence up 
the Government. It would not be easy to compare 
the values of the different results produce d in thes: 
different ways; those persons who enter actively 
into the proceedings of the Meetings will set a very 
high estimate upon the personal intercourse and 
oral discussions of the sections : those who purchase 
its publications are unanimous in regarding jts 
series of Reports as one of the most precious collee- 
tions of documents ever given to the public ; while 
others regard, as one of its most beneficial effects, 
its influence upon the Legislature and the Execu- 
tive. 

Perhaps this may be a proper opportunity for 
remarking upon the constitution of the Association, 
and upon the mode in whicli its influence has been 
acquired, and the rules which its structure imposes 
upon its actions. By considering it in relation to 
the other institutions of our country, we shall dis- 
cover the fitness of its arrangements for the pur- 
poses contemplated in its institution; and by 
studying on a broad scale the history of the past, 
we shall learn to guide ourselves for the future. 

One of the strongly marked distinctions between 
Britain and the other civilized states of Eurype is 
this—that we have no Academy of Sciences sup- 
ported by the State for the express purpose of 
advancing Science. Even our Universities do not, 
in their institution, possess this character; they 
are essentially places of education only, although, 
incidentally, they have rendered inestimable ser- 
vices to Science. And this absence of Government: 
science harmonizes well with other peculiarities of 
our social institutions. In Science, as well as 
in almost everything else, our national genius 
inclines us to prefer voluntary associations of pri- 
vate persons to organization of any kind dependent 
on the State. It is not to be expected that this 
condition of things will be perfectly satisfactory & 
every individual ; and, indeed, a wish has some 
times been expressed that an Academy of Sciences 
were established in Britain. In this wish I, per- 
sonally, do not join. A great German poet and 
historian, who was also a profound and practical 
thinker, has ascribed the boldness and the org 
nality of German literature to the circumstance 
that it was not encouraged by the most distin- 
guished German Princes. He regarded the ae 
dency of such patronage as enfeebling and almost 
calamitous. I am inclined to apply the — 
remark, at least to some extent, to Science. 
gratefully acknowledge the services which sereme 
ment has rendered to Science by acceding t 
recommendations of this and other bodies who 
have indisputably established a claim to their airs 
tion ; I think it is honourable and ee 
every party that the Government shoul py 
sionally grant personal rewards for unporte 
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f opinion, that when any branch 
— ah one in such a form that it 


imits of continued een —_ 3 con- 
aad administrative routine, th at ac salniateation 
One) be undertaken by the Government; but I 

that in all cases the initiative of Science will 
left to individuals, or to independent Associations. 
wa no country, I apprehend, is so much done for 

' ra private observatories and in private 

tories, as in this. The future historian of 
cee will tell of the enormous catalogues of 
am observed, and the numerous planets discovered 
by the telescopes of private observers ; the historians 
of Chemistry will tell that those splendid discoveries 
which have made a radical change in the science 
have been made in institutions supported by private 
subscriptions. The institution of the British Asso- 
ciation is an embodiment of the same principle in a 
different form. To facilitate the intercourse of 
individuals ardent in the private pursuit of science, 
it was necessary that its assemblies should be large 
and almost unrestricted in admission of members ; 
and this condition necessarily carried with it another, 
that its meetings should follow at wide intervals. 
To enable the nation to learn from the provinces, 
and the provinces _ the nation, its wandering 
character is essential. 

That in the course of these meetings there has 
been ample evidence of that stimulation, which 
rarely fails to accompany the assemblage of a great 
number of persons, engaged in singleness of heart 
on the same general object, can hardly be doubted. 
In nothing is it more conspicuous than in the produc- 
tion of those elaborate reports, upon which no small 
portion of our reputation and our utility is founded. 
It has been remarkable also in the direction of the 
labours of our members, who have in many instances 
eagerly taken up the trains of subjects indicated by 
the Association in its meetings. 

But there is another thing into which it is highly 
important for us to inquire. We communicate 
with other scientific bodies, British and Foreign, 
and our communications are respected. We offer 
suggestions to the Government, sometimes implying 
the outlay of large sums of money, and our sug- 
gestions are never lightly received. How is it that 
the Association has acquired this external influence ? 
I answer, that we have bought it. We have bought 
it by our own personal labours in the same cause 
for which we solicit the aid of Government. We 
have bought it by the expenditure of our money in 
4 way which shows that science alone is our object 
in soliciting contributions from our members. But, 
more than all, we have bought it by the care and 
the caution with which our applications to Govern- 
ment have been made. In no instance, I believe, 
has a request been urged for the aid of the State in 
things beyond our power, until we had expended 
out own money on things of the same class within 
our power. Scarcely can an instance be picked 
out, in which we have not manifested our full ac- 
quaintance with every detail of the object to be 
attained and the ways of attaining it, before bring- 
ing the matter before the nation for its general 
asistance. And if I were called upon to advise 
the Association as to the means by which this im- 
portant external power may be best preserved, I 
would above all things insist upon the most studious 
caution and the most minute preparation before 
making application to the Government. 

“ais power of stimulating our own members, and 
this influence on external bodies, as I have stated, 
a a opinion connected, in a great measure, 
ps é puependent character of our body, as 
with thie 0 — of independent elements. But 
If we hg nar ante we must connect another. 
jo ion — freedom of private persons, we 
won. And r the same restraint as private per- 

An nothing could be more injurious to us 
that wet which ‘seemed to imply our belief 
in \ unauthorized body, could venture to 
of ne 4 any matter in which any other company 

persons, acting publicly, could not in- 
case in whic, instance, I can scarcely imagine a 
wach we should be justified in offensively 


nc be disapprobation of the course followed 
Yother person or society, Again, the past 


4 ; 
of Science 





history of science or inventions is matter of inno- 
cent interest to us as to others; but, in my opinion, 
nothing will justify us in entering upon the con- 
sideration of claims to priority or superiority, in 


the living are concerned. 


And now, gentlemen, I have only to express my | 
hope that the meeting at ipswich may be as fortu- | 


nate as those which have preceded it. 1 trust that 


on the present occasion we may have unusual op- | 
portunities of enjoying and profiting by the society | 


of the distinguished foreigners now in England. 1 
trust that the subjects in our sections may be 
numerous and interesting, and the discussions in 
them animated and courteous. I trust that the 
important Reports which we expect may most fully 
maintain the character of our annual volume, and 
that well-chosen subjects will be proposed for the 
Reports or the Experimental Investigations of our 
Members for the next year. I trust that your 
governing body will be bold, yet cautious, in urging 
on the attention of the Government or other bodies 
those things which appear necessary for the good 
of Science. 

With these wishes I now commend you to the 
daily labours of the Meeting. 

It will be seen that the Astronomer Royal gave 
by far the most elaborate report of those depart 
ments of physical science with which he is especially 
connected. It was generally regretted that some- 
thing more was not said of the progress that has 
been made during the past year in geography, and 
natural history generally. The Bishop of Oxford, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor Airy, 
complimented him sincerely on the excellent tone 
of his address, and to the admirable feeling with 
which he had struck the key-note of the meeting ; 
and Professor Sedgwick, in seconding the vote, 
pronounced an eloquent eulogium on his indomit- 
able industry and capacity for accurate observation, 


‘When he brought to mind the wonderful ability | 


with which he had reduced to a state of order the 
brain-devouring calculations that had accumulated 
in the Cambridge Observatory for a period of 
eighty years; and when he remembered how sue- 
cessfully he had combated with the perturbations 
of that fickle goddess Venus, and how minutely he 
had investigated that other silvery lady who went 
skulking about the earth in all manner of forms, 
sometimes that of a sickle as if to reap the stars in 
the firmament, sometimes of a less comely shape, 
while sometimes she looked the observer full in the 
face, he felt sure that this meeting of the British 
Association would be a prosperous one.” 

On Thursday Prince Albert arrived at 11 o'clock, 
and business commenced in each of the sections, 
which we shall duly report in our ensuing numbers. 

We conclude our present notice of the meeting 
with the Treasurer’s Account. 

TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 
Receipts. 


To Balance from last account. . . . « »« -£4 8 9 
Life Compositions at Edinburgh. . . - 120 0 0 
Annual Subscriptions . . - + « «© « 261 2 0 
Dee eee ae ee ee ee 510 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets. . . . + © e © © © «© «© S44 0 O 
Book Composition. . . . - + + ++ ++ 58900 
Dividend on Stock, six months’ interest ee | 
6019 & 
£3500, 3 per cent. Consols . . . « + + . 
Sale of Publications . + . a . . . . . . 157 ll 1 
£1733 1 3 
ES 
Payments. 
For Printing, Advertising, and Sundry Ex-} £212 12 9 
penses at Edinburgh . . . - es 6 04 
Printing, &c., Eighteenth Volume . . . . . 31013 0 


Salaries—Assist.-General Secretary 
countant, six months . ... - 
Maintaining Kew Observatory — 


and 4m} 175 0 O 








Balance of Grant, 1849. . . . _ * : 

On account of Grant, 1550 . . Bast —_ 6% 
On Account of Grants— 

Experiments on Theory of Heat. . . . « + 20 1 1 
Periodical Phenomens of Animals and Plants . 5 0 0 
Vitality of Seeds . a. . . . . . . . vo 6 4 
Influence of Solar Radiations. . ...-+- 380 0 90 
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| INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


| TRE subject of international copyright, than which 
| there is none more important to the literary world, 


oF : ' is again exciting attention, and although the direc- 
which the reputation or the pecuniary interests of | ‘ : 


tion at present sought to be given to the movement 
is not in our opinion a right one, we gladly notice 
it, in the hope that its discussion may help to direct 
the attention of our authors and artists, our pub- 
lishers and booksellers, to a subject in which they 
are so materially interested, and perhaps induce 
them to take some steps really calculated to pro- 
cure for themselves an advantage so important. 

Our readers will remember that the decision of 
the Court of Error in Boosey v. Jeffreys, upon which 
we observed at the time (ante No. 1792), set at rest 
the much litigated question of the right ofa foreigner 
to copyright in this country, and decided that he was 
entitled to copyright in works first published here. 
This decision we held, and still hold to be, not only 
sound law, but sound policy; but to the advocates 
of literary piracy it has been peculiarly unwelcome. 
Accordingly a meeting was announced, at which the 
attendance of all interested in an equitable adjust- 
ment of British and Foreign Copyright was re- 
quested, ‘‘ to considcr their interests as affected by 
a recent decision of a Court of Law, tending to de- 
prive them of all prospect of reciprocal rights by re 
moving the inducements for international copy- 
right.” This meeting was held on Tuesday last at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
being in the chair, and was not so well attended as 
the importance of the subject required. The absence 
of many eminent authors and publishers was caused, 
we learnt, from an impression very generally enter 
tained, that the promoters of the meeting, however 
anxious for an international copyright, had yet 
other views which they were anxious should meet 
with public approbation and support, until an uni- 
versal system of ‘‘ reciprocal rights” could be ob- 
tained, 

Sir E. B. Lytton's address, as was justly ex 
pected, was of a very interesting character, enriched 
with numerous anecdotes of literary men and works, 


-and placing prominently before the meeting, and 


| 


in their most favourable light, the peculiar views 
sought to be impressed upon all interested in the 
question. When he denounced in his own impres- 
sive language, and in that tone of conviction which 
personal experience alone can give, the iniquity of 


| literary piracy, he spoke the sentiments we haye 





always advocated, and gave utterance to opinions 
from which no one differed, When he eloquently 
pointed out the melancholy results to its literature 
which invariably followed the general adoption by 
a nation of so unworthy a practice, his views met 
with unanimous applause, and merit our hearty 
concurrence. But we feel bound to protest against 
his statement of the progress of the litigation to 
which the question has given rise, because he took 
no notice of the many cases which had been decided 
in opposition to his views, and in accordance with 
the decision recently given, but spoke as if the law 
laid down in Boosey v. Purday had been undisputed 
until suddenly reversed by Lord Campbell. Nor 
are we able to concur in the assertion, upon which 
he laid great stress, (and upon which, in fact, 
depends the economical view of the question, ) that 
so long as we allowed Americans copyright in this 
country without reference to their securing to us 
the same privileges, we should never obtain copy- 
right in America, because America would have 
nothing to gain in return. Nothing to gain in 
return! Why, within a few minutes of his making 
this statement, Sir E. Lytton ane deananabealal 
how much she had to gain. In pointing out to 
America what she lost by her piracy of English 
literature, he justly observed, that by the adoption 
of an international copyright she had a national 
literature to gain—that her authors had a market 
for their works to gain—that her publishers had an 
honourable and lucrative business to gain, in the 
place of the miserable position to which unrestricted 
competition in piracy had reduced them, We 
quote from the report in The Times:— 

“ By not joining in international copyright the 
Americans were not protecting their own authors. 
The publishers ond tell any of their historians 
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that he could get the best history of England 
(Macaulay's) for nothing, and therefore would not 
give him his price; or to the novelist, that he 
could obtain the last work of Dickens; and so, 
when all these works were selling for a few cents 
throughout the country, the effect on the composi- 
tion of their own authors must be very bad, as it 
would make them merely copyists of these works, 
instead of producing a spontaneous and distinct 
literature, as inhabitants of a totally different 
country. Now, in Belgium, where they were as 
much advanced in all the industrial arts as in Ame- 
rica, there was positively no native literature. 
About a century back it gave promise of a healthy 
existence, now it was thoroughly extinguished, 
owing to the pirated editions of French works pub- 
lished there ; and so it would be in America. Their 
Cooper and Irving were children of a past genera- 











dressed to her the most sentimental letters, —‘‘ We 
will be as merry and as happy and as innocent as if 
we were in the garden of Eden ;” and added, “I 
have lately seen a polyanthus in bloom in Decem- 
ber! protected by some kind hand—this you shall 
be, ever in bloom under my fostering care—we will 
sing our choral hymns together, and all shall be 
purity and love.” Yet how soon after this does he | 
complain that she “‘bored him,” and in a letter to 
a friend ‘‘that he got more tired and sick of her 
every hour.” Although his protecting care was | 
withdrawn from this “ flower,” we find him “ sni- 
velling ready tears,” (for he had always a fountain 
of them at command, ) and uttering a score of pretty | 
sentimentalities on the possibility of her death, | 
which did not occur till Dec. 1767. Before the 


/ occurrence of this event, writing to Mrs. Eliza- 


tion, and none were rising in their stead, with the | 


honourable exception of Mr. Prescott. 
chairman continued at some length to show that 


The hon. | 


the Americans would be the losers by continuing | 


their present system.” 

For our own part, we trust the House of Lords, 
to which tribunal it was resolved at the meeting 
the defendant in Boosey v. Jeffreys should appeal, 
at the expense of those who felt inclined to sub- 
scribe, will confirm the judgment of the Court of 
Error, and will neither allow itself to be led 
away by the fallacy that, because piracy is prac- 
tised by other nations, we are justified in sanc- 
tioning a similar offence amongst ourselves, or lend 
itself to a position so untenable and so unworthy of 


| all the other nabobesses ; 


our national character, as to refuse that protec- | 


tion to the production of a foreigner's intellect, 


that unhesitatingly, and without question, is ac- | 


corded to the work of his hands. 


At the same | 


time we shall be glad to see the subject of in- | 


ternational copyright taken up on its own merits, 
and we promise to any movement calculated to 
forward its general adoption, our hearty concur- 
rence and support. 


MR. THACKERAY'S LECTURE. 


Sterne. Goldsmith. 


Mr. THACKERAY’S fifth and concluding lecture was 
delivered on Thursday last at Willis’s Rooms. He 
commenced by stating that Sterne’s father, Lieu- 
tenant Roger Sterne, and who afterwards became 
Captain Sterne, led an active, military, wandering 
life, until at last he was run through the body, at 
Gibraltar, in a quarrel about His son 
Lawrence, our author, was born at Clonmell in the 
year 1713, and during childhood accompanied his 
father, for a period of something like ten years, 
(until he found the fatal goose,) and at this 
time there is no doubt he met the “ original” 
Corporal Trim, the dear Uncle Toby, and, perhaps 
while playing with the “torn flags” and old mili- 
tary ensigns at Clonmell, formed the first idea of 
the mimic siege which has made him a name never to 
be forgotten. He was placed at school at Halifax 
in 1722, where he remained till he was eighteen 
years old, and where he became distinguished as 
a young man of wit and ability. It is said that 
laving written up his name on the newly-whitened 
wall of the school-room, one of his fellow-pupils 
was about to erase it, when the master forbade it, 
as he felt satisfied young Sterne would one day 
become celebrated. Through the assistance of his 
cousin, he was in 1732 sent to Jesus College, 
Cambridge. After taking orders, he obtained, 
through the interest of another relative, the Arch- 
bishop of York, the living of Sutton, a stall in 
York Cathedral, and the living of Stillington. 

He married, in 1741, a lady who never let 


' 
a@& goose, 


| ing her his old worn-out heart. 


Sterne! 


him know how much she loved him until she | 


thought herself dying, when she told him that she 
had made him her sole heir, and that her only wish 
was that ~ had been more united. The Rev. 
Mr. Sterne’s heart was broken by this exhibition of 
her affection and liberality, (his heart had been a 
good deal broken before), but her generosity over- 
powered him, and she had her reward. Her health 
was restored ; he wrote dog-latin (and very sad 
dog-latin it was) in praise of her beauty; he ad- 


. warmest, and at the same time the purest lan- 


beth Draper, the wife of a gentleman said to 
be ‘“‘highly respected in India,” he says, ‘‘I got 
thy letter, Eliza, last evening, on my return from 
dining with Lord Bathurst, and I cannot convey to 
you how much pleasure it gave me. You remem- 
ber old Lord Bathurst, of whom you have so often 
heard me speak; he is now eighty-five years of age, 
yet he delights to hear me tell how you eclipse 
but thou, Eliza, my good 
girl, so soft and gentle, art about to leave me ;” 
and he indulges in another set of puerile senti- 
mentalities as to the possible consequence of the 
fresh paint in her cabin, and the necessity of her 
having her couch newly stuffed, so as to ‘‘ render 
her going home easy.” It was quite time, for the 
respectability of ‘‘ Daniel Draper, Esq.,” who it 
would appear was not in very good health, that she | 
was going home, for he asks, if, in case of his death, 
‘she designs to marry again?” and adds, ‘ my 
wife cannot last long ;” ‘‘ write to me Eliza, and 
tell if this letter is approved by thee.” Before 
he could have reccived her reply, and before the 
ship which conveyed away “‘ his Eliza” could have 
left Deal many miles behind, he was sitting in a 
public coffee-room, ‘‘ with a sheet of gilt-edged 
paper before him,” writing to Lady , and irre- 
verently quoting the Lord’s Prayeras to being kept | 
away from the temptation of her beauty, and offer- | 
Death shortly 
after put an end to this folly, and the ‘‘ bale of 
cadaverous goods,” as he described himself, was 
laid inthe grave! What a perilous trade is litera- 
ture, if we are to “ sell tears,” to feign virtue, and 
wit, and originality, and leave the world to ask the 
question ‘* When did he beyin to be an actor and a 
quack!’ ‘* When his voice trembled, was he 
snivelling genuine tears!” ‘* Was it artistical sen- | 
sibility, or was it to be made lucrative.” ‘ It 
fatigues me,” said Mr, Thackeray, ‘* when I remem- 
ber what a ‘ mountain of imposture’ was Lawrence 
' The humour of Swift and Rabelais came 
from them as naturally as ‘song from a_ bird,’ 
their laugh was genuine from their honest broad 
chests ; but this man was ‘a great jester, not a | 
humorist.” He lays down his carpet, and tumbles 
like a street clown. Review bis ‘ Sentimental 
Journey ;’ he arrives at M. Dessin’s, and in the 
inn-yard, to use a theatrical phrase, he begins 
‘business’ at once, by affecting sympathy with 
an old chaise ; it has stood there four months, and 
he assumes a ‘real generosity’ in consenting to 
use it. Then followed the well-known scene with 
the dead donkey, and the white pocket-hand- 
kerchief was again in use. Scarce a page of this 
book is free from a ‘latent corruption,’ an under- 
current of vice.” Much of this might be attributed 
to the bad taste of the age, but more to the bad | 
taste of the ‘‘ poor stricken wretch who indulged 
in it.” The Lecturer concluded his remarks upon 
Sterne by expressing his gratification that we lived 
in better times. ‘‘ There is one lives amongst us 
now, who has shown that all the passions and the | 
varieties of our life may be described in the 





guage. Who is there here who does not respect 
and love the author of ‘ David Copperfield ?” 

Mr. Thackeray passed with evident pleasure to 
Oliver Goldsmith. He dwelt on the esteem which 
was universally felt for him, of the “ millions whom 


he had amused,” and of the “ struggles of his wild 


_ scourge) ravished the roses from hi 
| sadly devastated his countenance. 

_with an old woman, who taught him 
/and was from her transferred to Paddy Burn, 


at last agreed that he 
to study, but he tarried unhappily in Dublin, 
| gambled away the fifty pounds with which he had 
| been furnished for this purpose, and again returned 


helping himself or others, anc 


/ some one. 


youth.”—‘‘ Our love for him,’ 
pity:” ‘‘whom did he ever harm ?”« He h 
. sates Cc ne s da 
lighted the great and the humble,” the ca Pes baa 
the soldier, the woman and the child. ¢ ptain and 
r » hw hie ew ‘qe CIty and 
the village, by his sweet story, the Vicar of W.1.,. 
field. It has been read in every castle ar 
hamlet, and by all of us once or twice at least 
His father, who no doubt furnished th pees 
of the good Vicar, was a clergyman hold: 
“a _ . : A “alnga sm: 
living in Ireland, at Lissoy, the “sweet Auhn-» 
so beautifully described. ‘There were ergy 
dren, and a crowd of poor depend te ate x 
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bh all 


a 
ake. 


and every 
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nts t } ASsist 


consuming the produce of his seventy Peon Th 
beggar, the old soldier, and the poor et I 
ter nad 


their accustomed places round the kitehey rine whicl 
was frequently crowded, as was the sala ‘ohh 
all was ‘‘ profusion and confusion.” On. a " 
daughters had married the squire, and the 
members of the family were impoverished to furnis} 
a jointure for this girl. Poor little Oliver! the 
small-pox (at this time so generally ful 





an awtu] 
5 cheek, and 
He Was put 
his letters, 


the village schoolmaster, where he remained 
to use an expression of those days, he was “put 
under ferrule” with a more competent pers . 
Here, contriving to do as little work, and to obtain 
as much pocket money as he could, the whit 
he got were awful. Poor “little Noll,” or “ Ew 
as he was called,” was ‘‘a funny little figure,” with 
‘‘a funny brogue.” He used to regard his homely 
face in the glass, and ruefully to lament his per. 
sonal appearance. 


till, 


pings 


We have all heard of the cele- 
brated scarlet breeches in which he went up for his 
examination, for he now began to revel in dress, 
‘plum colour and blue satin,’ as Jong as the poor 
dear tailor would make them, and they were never 
paid for that we hear of. Let us trust that the 
kind tailor and he have met above, and settled all, 
His name is still seen engraved on one of the win- 
dows of Trinity College, Dublin, where he led a sad 
life. He had already found his way to the pawn- 
brokers, and it is said he wrote ballads for the 
street singers, and often stole out in the evenings 
to hear his own compositions. He got into sad 


| disgrace from giving dinners in his rooms, which 
seems to have affected him so much, that he packed 


up his clothes, disposed of his books and other 


little properties. and quietly ran back to his home, 
where they ‘killed the calf’ on his arrival, and a 


‘‘very lean one it was.” After leaving college, he 
led an idle, desultory life, tiring out his patron, 
and too often at the public house. It was, however, 
should be sent up to London 
and 


} 


to the ‘‘indefatigable forgiveness” ot home. He 
soon made up his mind that Paris was the place to 
study law or letters, if he could only obtain the 
means; and the good folk who had on his last 
excursion fully believed in a‘ nameless Captain, 
who sailed in ‘(a nameless ship” to a “nameless 
port,” taking with hin all poor Noll’s money and 
his valuable luggage, again furnished them. They 
must have been ‘‘simple people” to be “ar 
upon by ‘‘ sucha simple r« gue.” Howe ver, ne did 
no good ; failing in his examination, failing 1p nh 
study of the law, he left Paris without the means” 
i 1 wandered over the 


ribe d. 


- 
- 
; 


ng eee 
Continent in a way he has se beautifully aes¢ 
“ But me not destined such delights to share, . 

My prime of life in wand'ring spent, and ‘ are ; 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursut we 
Some flecting good, that mocks me with pang 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, | 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 


When afterwards he had the means, pnd 
always ready to do good, continually wii yp 
. if he had no money, he vou F's 
coals, (‘‘ how well we remember that coal ge 
ora blanket, or go on treating ata pny find 
heart was open aad liberal, and he 7 ie ool com- 
all others se. —— 


he was 


. 


When he met an o 
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snion just after his own portrait had been en- | 
or} he said to him ““Have ye seen me portrait?” | 
e"é No,” said the other.—“ No! why if yours had 
been taken, 1 would not have been widout it half an 
hour.” When he was asked by the new Lord | 
Leinster, who was going to Ireland, ‘What can I 
do for you, Dr. Goldsmith ?” instead of pleading 
for himself, he recommended his brother: 

For the last six years of his life he was re- 
moved above “ ignoble necessity.”” An author may | 
in some degree be known for years, before he 
«makes the lucky hit” which shall ‘ bring him 
‘nto notice.” Goldsmith died at forty-five, _of | 
«sudden disease,” and ‘‘owing £2,000."”—‘* Was 
ever,” Dr. Johnson asks, “‘a poet so trusted 
before!” I, said Mr. Thackeray, have been on the 
stairs leading up to his chambers in the Temple, 
where Johnson and Burke and other great men 
have visited him, where the bailiffs have dogged 
his steps, and where the old women and poor de- 

ndants sat down and wept to know that he lay 
dead within that black oak door. 

At the termination of the Lecture, Mr. Thacke- 
ray said, “(I have now concluded my list, and | 
most sincerely thank you for the manner in 
which you have listened to me. Long before I 
had even hoped to be surrounded by such an au- 
dience, or had in any manner anticipated the good 
fortune of meeting so many friends as have en- | 
couraged me, I differed from many men of expe- | 
rience and erudition, who persisted that literature | 
was not encouraged in this country. I assert, on 
the contrary,” said the Lecturer, “‘ that we do | 
meet with encouragement ; that a generous help- | 
ing hand is extended in a cordial and friendly | 
manner to all classes of men who merit it! What 
claim but his talent has a literary man above | 
others! What punishment ought he to escape, 
which is due to reckless improvidence? If a wit | 
will be prodigal, he must suffer—if he waste his 
means, his children must be ragged ; it is a social 
penalty we must all pay. If a merchant lack 
capital, or a shopkeeper industry, or a barrister 
knowledge, kings and lords will not, can not, be 
expected to supply it.” 

The Lecturer retired from his desk amidst the 
hearty and continuous cheers of an audience of | 
which he might well be proud. 











THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE exhihition of this Society may generally be | 
looked to as representing the party of progress in 
this department of art; as each season comes round 
it shows evidences of a healthy emulation between | 
the members, and a determination to carry water- 
colour painting to the highest possible degree. 
Several of the more distinguished of the Society 
endeavour, and with great success, to attain the 
richness of tone that some time ago was thought | 
to belong only to oil materials, and Mr. Warren, 
the President, has this year gone a step higher, 
and produced a work in fresco. Besides this pro- 
gressive aim, the figure pictures have better pre- 
tensions, both in correctness of drawing and com- 
position, than those we meet with elsewhere. 
Whether it be desirable that the effect and style of 
oil colour should be the aim of a water-colour 
painter in preference to cultivating the peculiar | 
capabilities of his art that have a charm of their | 

| 





own which oil can never give, may be a question- 
able point; but at any rate such strivings after 
excellence are more interesting than a dry and | 
mercenary reiteration of well-mannered prettinesses | 
pursued habitually, usque ad nauseam. 
mo what might be called the ambitious 
ye a a. sense of the term, however, ) we | 
to ‘the So 'Y point to Sir T. Gresham's Promise | 
Weh “ty of London in 1566 (62), by E. H. 
i hert, in which the historic character is very 
= eee the figures carefully drawn, with 
on . pay . expression and form of the heads, 
ob wera se *, telling the subject well. Fides 
ae > Aral Son, John of Leyden (84), taken 
bE H <0 — scene in The Prophéte opera, 
with Mr. Wehww » also exemplifies similar points 
Very succeas? ote picture. It is altogether a | 
cesstul work of its kind, theatrical, of | 








course, as it is intended to be, and insomuch re- 
moved from the criticism of high art. The figure 
of Fides is excellent, as it should have been, from 


such a model of the character as Viardot is. The | 
| figure of the Prophéte is hardly equal to the subject ; 


though a faithful representation of Mario in the 
splendid dress, the face is not decided in the draw- 
ing, and gives the idea of silliness rather than 
fanaticism. In Salome Dancing before Herod (205), 


the same artist succeeds in giving the richness of | 


tone of which we have spoken; the colour of the 
flesh, and the gradations from light to dark, are 
surprisingly given. Were such manipulative 
powers to be directed by a feeling for the grand, 
we might expect to see works that would suggest 
the beauties of Correggio. Another work, bearing 
upon the subject of richness of colour and historical 
style, is Columbus at the Convent of La Rabida (282), 


by E. H. Wehnert; it is simply treated, but with | 


Mr. Warren 


force, meaning, and much beauty. 


| (193), a snow scene, by R. K, 


attempts great subjects in a more severe style, but | 


we cannot think'with success, either in The Death 
of the First-born (122), in which the figure, in its 
odd sitting posture, is not sufficiently indicative of 
grief, and the face is entirely concealed, while the 
colouring is weak and erude: nor in the fresco 


figures here have a stony carved look, that is 
neither natural nor conducive to the picturesque, 


_ than frost pieces in general. 
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good. The Piazetta, Venice (158), is a large draw- 
ing, crowded with picturesque looking firures as- 
sembled to gamble at the foot of the columns of 
San Marco, according to long custom and the 
sanction of the Senate. The Dogana, from the 
Grand Canal, Venice (175), and The Grand Pro- 
he Doge and Omicers of State (261), are 
exceedingly fine works of their kind. Mr. A, 
Penley is one of the most successful painters of 
the passing effects of driving mist amongst the 
mountains of Wales or the Highlands, of which 
A View of the Trifaen, North Wales (242), is a fine 
example. The atmospheric effect is beautifully 
given; the water, strange to say, is more like mud 
than a clear mountain stream, and so far mars the 
perfection of the picture. Zhe Snowdon Range (1638), 
is avery happy description of the enchanting love- 
liness of a fine summer sunset in these retired 
sanctums of nature. Liantbadarn Church, Wales 
Penson, is a mar- 
vellously true picture, and treated with more skill 
Another admirable 
winter picture is The /Zouseless (283), by Harrison 
Weir; the individual without a dwelling being 
a donkey patiently enduring the snow and the 


cession of ti 


cold, cheered only by the httle robin red-breast 
The Women at the Foot of the Cross (283): the | 


and the composition of the group is formal and in- | 


elegant. 


Christ Preach ing, just exhibited in the sale-room of 
Messrs. Christie and Manson. 

Dismissing the subject of the ambitious water- 
colourists, it might be remarked, that in the pro- 
duction of such brilliant effects by the aid of sub 


stantial plasterings of flake white, and gummings 


over of the depths, the liability to injury is increased 
from changes of temperature and moisture, and 


blacken the lights. Mr. Louis Hayhe chooses to keep 
within the limits of more legitimate aquarelle. 


We could hardly think these works to 
| be by the same hand as the superb drawing of 


that sits on a twig by his side. It is capitally 
painted, and with an amusing dash of humour. — 

There are many other excellent drawings which 
might be deseribed, but we must now offer a general 
eulogium ; to Mr. M. Angelo Hayes, for his drawings 
of soldiers, whom he really contrives to make quite 
picturesque; to Mr. S. Cook for the View of the 
Jungrrau ; to Miss Fanny Corbaux for the splendid 
finish of The Stranger(55); to Mr. T. L. Rowbotham, 
jun., for several meritorious works, particularly 


| Heid lhery on the Neckar (151), a difficult subject 


especially from the atmosphere, which tends to | 


In his works we notice a very sparing use of 


| the white paint, and consequently a very harmonious 
| and beautiful tone: hischurch interiors are in water 


what David Roberts paints with such truth in oil. 
The Church of St. Gomar, at Lieye, Belyium (AY), 
seems to us perfect in every respect; the general 
soft grey tone is soothing, and suggestive of the 


very cleverly managed ; to Miss Fanny Uarris for 
the superb colouring of the group of flowers, the 
blue larkspur and searlet geranium, which seem 
to be the very highest achievement in brilliancy of 
positive colours ; to the sea-pieces by T. S. R bins, 
an old favourite in this line, of which, Shrimpers 
Hauling their Nets off Sheericss (43), pleases us most ; 
to The Interior of the Hall of Justice at Bruges (38), 
a very cleverly painted picture telling the sad story 
of Andrea, a wood carver of the sixteenth century, 
who was falsely accused of assassination, and dur- 
ing his imprisonment carved the frieze over the 


| chimney, the great merit of which would have 


quiet holy place, and this is heightened by the fine | 


colouring of the groups of worshippers in the fore- 


ground. There are many drawings which show a 
cordial and pure love of nature in all her varying 
forms of landscape beauty, and these are all done 
with the freshness and transparency so peculiarly 
delicate and truthful. 

Charles Davidson is most successful;—now with 
green lanes in chequered shade; then with a 
piece of ploughed land with figures ‘ harrowing;’ 
above all, perhaps, in his autumn pictures; for 
example (37), where the dark and leafless boughs of 
the beech-trees come out against the sky, faintly 
warmed by the low sun,—a melancholy picture, 
but charming by its very truth. Arundel Park, 
Susser (256), is a more laboured work, by the 
same hand, but not so captivating as his simpler 
studies. The sky is admirably painted, airy 
and buoyant, the forms of the clouds diminish- 
ing towards the horizon in true perspective. A 
Stream in North Wales (19), is one of the best of 
Mr. W. Bennett's productions, and shows some of 
the best qualities of the style, clearness, firmness 
of touch, and natural effect. Mr. D. H. M‘Kewan 
is similarly successful in his landscapes, particularly 
in Old Walnut Trees (28), a picture full of nature, 
and A Still Pool, Neath, South Wales (309), in 
which the water is capitally represented. With 
equal truth to nature, Mr. Collingwood paints what 
he calls An Evample (34). A country churchyard, 
with its noble trees, the church with its wooden 
spire, and the rugged old timeworn tombstones ‘in 
memory of.’ make, indeed, an example of us all. 
Mr. C. Vacher has carved out a line of his own 
amongst the sunny mountains of Italy, and gives 
no faint idea of the golden skies and purple vine- 


yards of the fair south: his figures, too, are always 


_ pardon arrived, 


gained him his release had he not died from grief 
and Jong endurance the very morning that his 
And thus, in words of praise, we 


| take our last look at this agreeable exhibition. 











VARIETIES. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.--On Thursday, Florinda, 
the new grand opera, by M. Thalberg, was first 
performed. The story is founded upon the old 
Spanish legend of ‘‘ Roderic, the last of the 
Goths,” and is written by M. Scribe. The prin- 
cipal event is the love of Roderic for the Chris- 
tian maiden Florinda, who first sees him disguised 
as a Moor, and when he saves her life. She, believ- 
ing him to bean Arab, determines to renounce him 
and become a nun, but as she is about to take the 
veil Roderic appears, and the gothic king carries 
her by force from the convent. Florinda returns 
to her father dishonoured and half deranged, and 
denouncing the supposed Moor, Ata festival she 
recognises in the king her lover. Roderic offers 
half his throne in recompense to the injured 
Florinda, but in the meantime, through the trea- 
chery of Julian, the Governor of Setta, her father, 
who in revenge has opened the gates to the Moors, 
the Arab infidels rush in, and Roderic is last seen 
escaping with Florinda, It will be evident that 
the libretto, constructed with the accustomed skill 
of M. Scribe, offers some fine opportunities for de- 
clamatory and pathetic singing ; the part of Favila, 
brother of Florinda, who will not share in the 
treachery of his father, making a second principal 
tenor, is, however, uninteresting in the story, and 
detracts very much from the effect of the music and 
the prominence of the part of Roderic. Two chief 
tenors we hold to be destructive of an opera, more 
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ially when each is determined to be the tenor of 
the piece. Themusicisexactly what we should expect 
from a clever man who has heard everything, made 
fantasias of everything, knows everything, but feels 
nothing; it displays abundance of well-regulated 
labour bestowed upon little phrases, which are 
turned and bandied about in every form, and by 
every instrument, until the ear gets thoroughly 
tired : : the overture, for example, consists almost 
entirely of two subjects treated in this way. 
Throughout the opera, M. Thalberg shows us how 
determined he has been to be grand ; in terrible 
denunciations for the basses that fall upon the ear 
like psalm tunes; in concerted pieces of such com- 

lex harmonies that they sound very like discords ; 
in climaxes to every act, any one of which would 
satisfy ordinary mortals ; in tragic wailings of the 
rano, in such unvocal and impossible forms, as 

if the difficulties of a voice could express the suf- 
ferings of an unfortunate lady ; but if we add to this, 
that most of the music is in the minor key, some 
excuse will be felt for those who thought the 


Florinda heavy and long. The airs are few and far | 


between ; that for Roderic, sung by Calzolari in the 
second act, the subject of which forms that of the 


éecond part of the overture, ‘‘Io l’odio tuo temar,” | 


is the most original and pleasing; the duet, ‘‘ Qual 
luce rispleude,” which follows, was much applauded, 
though formed of very slight materials, and so was 
the finale of the third act. M. Thalberg may 
consider himself most fortunate in having his first 
great work placed in the hands of such able singers, 
and to Mdlle. Cruvelli especially every praise is due 
for her exertions in trying to sing impressively 
musi* that could not be made to express; it was 
the earnestness of her acting in the mad scene and 
the last of the third act that created the only real 
sympathy in the audience, but the music is in no 
way, except its range, suited to the peculiar style 
of Mdlle. Cruvelli. The ballet music seemed to us 
more spontaneous and original than any, though 
perhaps it gained its relish from coming in the 
midst of so much that was sombre. M. Thalberg’s 
reputation and high merits are too well known to 
render empty laudation acceptable, could we shower 
upon him as much as the audience of H. M. Theatre 
did; but we think Florinda is another added to the 
many examples, in works of art, of the error of 
seeking to display the learning and skill of the 
schools without the promptings of nature, feeling, 
and genius. 

Concert at Her Mayjesty's Theatre.—The second 
of these concerts was given on Monday, and 
afforded an abundant entertainment of popular 
music, with some of a graver character to pacify 
the cognoscenti. The band played the overtures to 
Egmont (Beethoven), and ‘ The Ruler of the Spirits’ 
(Weber). Sivori gave a repetition of the Paganini 
MSS., with another exhumation, called ‘Il muove- 
mente perpetuo;’ so that after such a sacrifice to 
the manes of his master, we shall hope to be allowed 
a little indulgence in the legitimate. Sontag sang 
the air from the Creation, ‘On mighty pens,’ admi- 
rably; and Mdlle, Duprez took us by surprise 
in the air from St. Paul, ‘O Jerusalem,’ which she 
sang correctly. Madame Fiorentini sang the ‘ Deh 

arlate.’ The sisters Cruvelli did not appear, 

dile. Sophie being obliged to study her new ré’e 
in Florinda. We were much gratified with Mr. 
Sims Reeves's performance of the ‘Come if you dare,’ 
from King Arthur. 

The Musical Union.—The seventh meeting, held 
on Tuesday, was more than usually interesting, on 
account of the presence of Vieuxtemps, the great 
Belgian violinist, who has not played in London 
since 1847. He had been engaged early in the 
year to play at one of the meetings—a fact that 
oe well for the enterprise with which Mr. Ella, 
the musical director of the society, is ever alive to 
keize upon the best of everything in music, whether 
in securing the hearing of an eminent artiste, or 
gome choice gathering of executants peculiarly 
adapted to interpret the works of the great com. 
posers. In this case Vieuxtemps, who is, for ten 

ears, engaged as violinist to the Emperor of 

ussia, with a retiring pension, having obtained a 


congé, has been for some time staying in Paris, 





violin playing. He differs from Ernst in not yield- 
ing himself to the full sway of passionate expres- 


eloquence of his playing; from Sivori, he differs 
in never displaying mere prettinesses, nor half 
grotesque readings of the music before him. His 
style is characterized by a certain classic grandeur, 
by what in painting is called beauty of line and 
keeping. His playing delights the ear with the 
perfection of its tune, and satisfies the intellect 
with the conviction of the perfect mastery of com- 
prehension which directs it; but we must say that, 
in effect, it resembles rather the cold calmness of 
the antique than a work of art which causes a 
thrill of sentimental emotion—reverential more 
than touching. M. Vieuxtemps led the first piece, 
Haydn’s quartette in G, No. 81, in which his treat- 
ment of the beautiful adayio was especially fine, 





| 


| 


1 


and exemplified his own style to advantage. In 
the presto, however, so full of quaint and evasive 
passages, he encountered every difficulty triumph- 
antly. Again, in the quintette of Beethoven (in G, 
op. 29), he displayed the same qualities of faultless 


' execution, and gave the grand Andante con moto, 


the theme that interrupts the stormy movement of 
the presto, with exquisite taste and delicacy, and 
that peculiar largeness of treatment of which we 
have spoken. But, as though fully understanding 
his powers, M. Vieuxtemps played a solo of his 
own composition, called ‘Souvenir du Bosphore,’ 
accompanied by M. Hallé, which displayed all his 
good qualities, and terminated his performance 
with the greatest ¢clat, though every one gave 
applause to the execution rather than to the com- 
position. Halle played the sonata in E flat, op. 33, 
(Beethoven) with consummate skill and most taste- 
ful feeling, contributing to make this one of the 
most gratifying of these artistic re-uniona. 

Haymarket Theatre.—A new farce was produced 
here on Tuesday evening, called Grimshaw, Bag- 
shaw, and Bradshaw, and was received with hearty 
laughter. Mr. Buckstone’s drolleries form the 
staple of the piece, which is likely to have a run. 

Olympic Theatre.—A new farce was also pro- 
duced here on Tuesday, called The Fire-Eater. It 
is said to be from the pen of Mr. Selby, and met 
with decided success. Mr. Compton personated 
the ‘mock hero’ with great humour. 

Herr Kaufmann’s Instruments.— A novel perform- 
ance took place last week at St. Martin’s Hall, 
upon some musical instruments invented by Herr 
Kaufmann and Son, of Dresden,—less gratifying, 
perhaps, to the critical ear, than curious as speci- 
mens of ingenuity and mechanical skill. The Orches- 
trion (self-acting), comprehending the usual wind 
instruments, with drums and cymbals, executed 
some difficult pieces. Had the parts been more 
equal, the effect, which was grand and powerful, 
would have been more exact and pleasing. The Chor- 
danlodion comprises flute and string play, and per- 
formed light arias. The Symphonion, with piano, 
flutes, piccolo, clarionets, cymbals, and drum, exe- 
cuted some pleasing variations from J/ Flauto 
Magico, with great sweetness of tone and expres- 








sion. Herr Kaufmann, sen., performed upon the 
Harmonichord, a stringed instrumemt in the form 
of an upright piano, the tones of which are pro- 
duced by the friction of a cylinder against wire 
strings, and the different effects merely by the 
| pressure of the finger. eer 
Patent Law.—The bill for the amendment of the 
patent law has been laid before the House of Lords. 
If this bill should receive the sanction of the Legis- 
lature, it will prove a boon to inventors, though not 
so much so as we had hoped. The petition for the 
grant of letters patent, and the declaration, will 
have to be left at the Great Seal Patent Offiee, 
accompanied by ‘a provisional specification.’ The 
application for a patent will be advertised, and 
parties interested may oppose it, by leaving with 
the proposed ‘Commissioners’ objections in writing, 
which are to be referred to one of the ‘ Examiners,’ 





from whose decision the bill gives an appeal. Upon 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


where he has given a series of concerts, and came the warrant of the law officers of the 
here expressly to play at the Union. A pupil of | letters patent, extending to Gre 


| The payments are, however, spread 
sion, though he resembles him in the breadth and | 


[J uly 5 


the scientific Baillot and the accomplished De | Ireland, the Channel Islands and the hep 3 and 


Beriot, he is a master of the most classical style of , but not to the colonies, will issue. 


The f Man, 
- P c ; a 2 ie ees are 
still enormous, amounting in the whole to 175) 


: over 2 Re an, , 
years, and may be discontinued if the »- rome of 
choose to abandon their patents. We he oye yon 
this amount materially reduced before che bill — 
comes an act of Parliament. sali 

Death of the Earl of Derby.—This respected 
nobleman, who has for so many years filled the 
chair of President of the Zoological Society died 
on Monday last, at Knowsley, where he has lived 
in retirement for many years. Lord Derby prea 
his seventy-seventh year. Out of respect to his 
memory, the usual weekly meeting of the Z. me wical 
Society will not be held on Tuesday next. ie 

Presents to the British Nation.—It is known to 
our readers that the late Mehemet Ali gave to the 
British nation a granite obelisk, and also presented 
one to Louis Philippe. The latter, carefully re. 
stored, now stands on a handsome pedestal in the 
centre of the Place de la Concorde, and although it 
interferes with the long lines of view for which this 
Place is celebrated, its erection in that locality is ag 
great a compliment as could be offered in return 
for the gift. The obelisk presented to the British 
nation still lays on the beach at Alexandria, where 
from exposure to the sea air most of the hiero. 
glyphics have become obliterated. On Tuesday 
evening Mr. Hume called the attention of govern- 
ment to the circumstance, and was told by the 


the 


s 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer that the obelisk was 


not now worth the expense of removal. What a 
contrast does our acknowledgment of the gift of so 


interesting a relic offer to that of our politer and 








more politic neighbours. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.— Zoological.—In consequence of the death of the 
President, no meeting will be held. 
Wednesday.— Literary Fund, 3 p.m.—Royal Botanie, 3} 
p.m. 








NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS. 


TT Pst AND SON have erected some extensive 

Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the hands mely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy, and Fre nch, 
and also of Japanned Bedstcads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have alsoa general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimitices,soas to r nder their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteadsas well as Be dding. 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same prin iple 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-scasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted. . ’ of 

Heal and Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London 


" , 

\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY. — The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs seapectfally © 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to be 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best per e 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had a 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for aaa 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are caehainen 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants inclu =~ 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest OF a 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade sate is 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Seas 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive S “y town or 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, ither m 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W. C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Stree t. 


opposite the 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


* a 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOW ERS 
ended for Softening, Improving, geo 
SKIN. and in giving ita woos pr 
g at once a most fragrant qa 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Lae. + Ra rende? 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing bbe ‘a * clear it 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, * ur ntinuing its 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by ¢ Ne soft and 
use only a short time, the skin will become and peautiful Sold 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear. and a all Medicize 
in bottles, price 2s. 94., with directions for using it, OY 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


is strongly recomm 
fying, and Preserving the 
charming appearance, bein 
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————_—_—__"” ~~ 
A GOLDEN MAXIM, “ 
«pvy IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET. 


XIM may be realized b 
ee eos, COFFEES, ro f COLONIAL ey 


pucEot = byTELIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, _ , : 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
> pa u Tea, 38. 4d., 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; Rare 
Good Congo” Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Fine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d., 
Bouchons, Rare Gunpowder, 5s. best, 5s. 8d. Sadia 
*, M4. Ty REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 
GRAICE COFFEE, Is. and Is. 2d.; best Jamaica, ls. 4d.; Best 
Mocha. Oe" only Ue 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
COLONIAL. eget ‘a: Taplere, 6d. and 7d.; Arrow Root, &d., 
Is. 24 1s. 4d.; Tous les Mois, 6d.; Cloves, best, 2s. 2d.; 
10¢., 18, best, 6s 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 8d.; Cinnamon, best, 4s., 
er oy OO Is. 6d. ; Black Pepper, best, Is.; White Pepper, best, 
: Cayenne best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 4d. to 2s.4d.; Mustard, 
ei 1s. best, ls. 4d. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices. 
‘ ~~ ? ’ i 3 ‘ 
‘ : and COMPANY, 8, King William Street, City, 
PRILLIPS sn London. 


FY EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to become ac- 
G quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will find 
studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, London. os 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, containing 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 

i ith five trays, V1z.:— 
Catt TALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them:—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
geolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
maline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &e. aie ; 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. : 

ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Ser- 

ntine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &e. : 

FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
day, and Crag Formations, &c. 

Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illustrated 
by an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, &c. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Estasrtsnep ar York, 1824, anv 
EMPOWERED BY Act or Parntiament —CarpiraL £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, Croven, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100. 


Age | 4 MALE. 


their 





| a reMate. | Age | AMALE. | A FEMALE. 

















next | }} next 
birth-| ay > gE RCTS 
day. | Whole Life Premiums. |) gay, | Whole Life Premiums. 
£ed4./| £2. d. || £ 8. d. | £ 8. d. 
e@;l176;] 15 4 | 4 Tenses 
3/193] 170 |! 50 419 | 313 8 
wf] 1113} 1 810 |! 53 411 6/| 42 6 
o/ 144! in 6 } 56 540] 414 0 
23 117 0 | iia 6 60 eo i eH ¢ 
%*/ 203] 116 2 |] 63 740] 69 6 
*w0 250] 119 9 || 66 8 40; 710 8 
3/286); 2210 ||} 7 | wo a | 97 6 
36 213 0 264 || 73 | 116 2), 2 6 
9 | 219 9 212 0 76 | |} 13 1 9 
%i/ 353] 217 2 Il a | | 15 12 10 





* Exawrtz.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York,erofany ofthe Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 
raatnats are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 

¥ and Secretary, York, or to 
MR. HENRY DINSDALF, 

12, Wellington Street, Strand. Agent for London. 

ST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMP ANY. No. 20. New i Stree 

Mackfria wee “ MPANY, No. 20, New Bridge Street, 
fri Ts. nstitute Exe R07 

Mr ANDERTON. ed at Exeter 1807. 





ment of thi Agent and Manager of the London depart- 

is respectable and long established Office, notifies to his 
ariinst = public, that persons insuring with this Society 
Periodically © vt with the addition of moderate Premiums 
Prot me A nt tled to a return of a moiety, or 50 per cent., of the 
Life Policies me any risk of a Partnership, whilst persons effecting 
Profits receive a return of 80 per cent. or four-fifths of the 


in . A 
Exeter; of any of the Agents in the country, or at the 


Por Prospec 
Om, tuses apply to Charles Lewis, Esq., Secretary, at the 
OBice don of 


JAMES ANDERTON. 


Pe 

Cir or LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
ETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Fxnnaxce, Esq, F.LA. 


ae ma with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
y be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 








ALL POLICTES INDISPUTARBLE. 


0 . 
S VEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
hams ial te ann’, t. James's Street, London. 
®o a, ured payable on attaining the age of 50, 55, or 
®t death, should that event occur previouy.” 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 








LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established by Royal Charter a.n. 1720, 

For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heav-Orrice,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
Brancn-Orrice,—No. 10, REGENT STREET. 

: ActrvuarY—PETER HARDY, Esa., F.R.S. 
This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS. 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upon every 
description of Property. : 
MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


- a 7’ 7 
PROMOT ER LIFE ASSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITY COMPANY, No. 9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
Iondon.—Established in 1826.—Subscribed Capital, £240,000.— 
This Society effects every description of Life Assurance, both 
Domestic and Foreign, on most advantageous te rms, either on the 
Bonus or Non-Bonus Systems. Tables of Rates, with all further 
particulars, may be obtained at the Office 
M. SAWARD, Secretary. 
‘ ro al “CY vy a 7 4 
ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall, 
€hairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman. 

; Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
J. Humphery, Esq., Ald., M.-P. 

Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.; J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—))r. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, policy holders have the 
security of an assurance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7000 policies 

BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH. 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system, will be annually entitled 
to 80 percent. of the profits on this branch, (after payment of 
five yearly premiums ;) and the profits assigned to each policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 

NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other offlee—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the policy holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Premiums To Assure £100 Whuote Term. 

















One Seven | With Without 

Age. Year. Years Profits Profits 
' 

20 £017 8 £019 1 | £11510 £1 11 10 
30 1 1 sy 25 5 > 2 ¥ 
40 150 169 s @ 7 21410 
50 1 14 119 10 | 460 4 011 
60 $24 $170 || 612 9 6 010 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time 
without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

FE. BATES, Resident Director 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


_ EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Water too 
Prace, Patt Macy, Lonpon. 

DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Sir Freperic Smirn, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Freprrick Nvorsxtr Dantert, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G., Major-Gen. E. Wynyard, C.B 
Cockburn, G.C.B. | Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C 
Major-General Sir J. Cockburn,| Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D 

Bt., G.C.H. | Capt. William Lancey, R.F. 

General Sir Thomas Bradford,| Wm. Chard, Fsq., Navy Agent 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Gardiner,| Major-General Sir John Rolt, 
KC.BR. K.C_B. 
Major-General Sir Hew D. Ross,| Major F. &. 
K.C.B., R.A. E.1LCS. 
Captain Sir George Back, R.N.,| Major-General Sir G. Pollock, 
F.R.S. | G.C.B 
Major-General Taylor, C.B.,) Capt. William Cuppage, R.N. 
E.LC.S. Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 
Banxers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand 
Pursictan—Sir Chas. Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., F.L.S. 
Couvnset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
Soricrror—Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk St., Pall-Mall Fast 
Acrvary—John Finlaison, Esq., the Government Calculator, 
and President of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, per 
sons assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 
Four-Frrtns of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


TORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established, 1797. Capital, £550,000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mercantile and ordinary risks, of all 
descriptions, may be insured at this Office, while upon all insur 
ances a return of 60 per cent. of the profits of the Office will be 
eriodically made 
Feeponeiblllt? on account of its engagements, and the rates of 


Sotheby, C.B., 





premium are in no cases higher than those charged by other | 


Offices making no such return " 
For Prospectuses apply at No. 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, 


Blackfriars; or Surrey Street, Norwich. 





The insured are nevertheless free from all | 





_ 7 * 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

. 1,0OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 

DIRECTORS 
Crartrs Cave, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Newman Hent, Bsq., Deputy-Chairman. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq Henry Pearse, Esq 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Henry James Prescott, Esq. 
George Field, Esq Joseph Reid, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq.,M.P. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq 

A New Scate or Prewives on Insurances for the whole term 
of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction 
has been made at all ages below 50 years 

Foun-rirrus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli 
cles every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the sum in 
sured, to an immediate payment in Cash; or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums 

Onr-tTHIkD of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: by which means £1500 may be in 
sured for the present outlay otherwise required for £1000 

Loans.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 

Srounity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
by members of Mutual Societies 

INsuRANcES Without participation in Profits may be effected at 
reduced rates 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 
YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orricers,—70, Lombard Street, City; and $7, 
Charing Cross, Westminster 
DIRECTORS 
Matthias Attwood, Esq Kirkman D. Hodgson, Faq 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
William Cotton, Fsq., F.R.S Hienry Lancelot Holland, Faq. 
William Davis, Esq J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq C. Hampden Turner, Bsq., P.RS. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F_R.S Matthew Whiting, Esq 
4uditors— Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 
HONUS 

Notice. —FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, I847 :— 








Age Sues | Previcms Paip Benes Per centage 
when Assured —~ -—- + ided on Pre 

Assured. “S¥F°S Number) Amount seat miums paid 
| £ | £e8.da £e46; €@6 @ 
15 3000 6 | 315 0 0 | 16416 8 | 52 6 6 
25 5000 7 77516 8 | M713 @ | 4416 8 
35 | 2500 |} 6 43117 6 | 183 18 0 4211 8 
45 | 200 |} 6 464 0 0 | 172 6 7 37 2:10 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 
whole term of life :— 





Without | With | Without With 

Age | Protits | Profits | Age Profits Profits 
2a 4 i884 2 3 Lad Le. 4. 
15 lll 0 | 118 0 40 | 21810 $368 #=«6 
20 11310 | 119 3 0 | 40 9 410 7 
240 210 4 60 ' 610 674 


~ RONERT TUCKER, Secretary 


QUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LONDON, 
b SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM ONE-HALF 
TO POUR-FIFTHS 
Policics effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will 
PARTICIPATE IN FOUR - FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their 
contributions to those profits and according to the conditions 

contained in the Society's Prospectus and Act of Parliament 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are much lower than in many other old established offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in 
vestments of Premiums 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDPRDALE, Actuary 
. * , ial ree _ el ’ 7 
AMI: ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIPTY, 12, Chatham Place, Mlackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta 
CAPITAL, £500,000 
DIRKCTORS 
William Butterworth Bayley, Faq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Tewis Burroughs, Bsq Faward Lee, Faq 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Faq Colonel Ouscley 
Maitor Henderson Metor Turner 
CM Latouche, Faq. Joshua Walker, Faq. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interesta 
and Reversions. 





INDIA BRANCH 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with fall particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths procecding to India is especially invited. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
MITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AS- 
4 SOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall, 
Every variety of assurance business entertained and loans 
anted on good security 
oThe tables, based on the experience of 62,000 assurers, have heen 
certified by Arthur Scratchley, M.A., the Consulting Actuary of 
the Association ‘ 
Non profit premium for assurtng £100. Age 20, £1 lls. 74.; 90, 
£2 Ow. Od.; 40, £2 158. 8d. 
Profit scale. Age 20, £1 14s. 9d. ; 90, £2 %.; 40, £3 18. 104. 
W. BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








[HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


(July 1), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contexts:—Preface to the Eleventh Volume—The Principle 
and Prospects of the Pharmaceutical Bill—The Adulteration of 
Coffee and Chicory—The Supply of Water to the Metropolis—On 
Cyprian Labdanum—The Great Exhibition: Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Products—Chemical Reports on the Metropolitan 
Waters—Aloine, the Cathartic Principle of Aloes—Meat Biscuits 
—Sago—The Preparation of Oily Emulsions—Combination of 
Sugar and Lime—Sulphate and Bisulphate of Potash—Bebeerine 
—Porcelain Baths—Act for regulating the Sale of Arsenic— 
Homa@opathy—Chemical Society: Proposed Museum—Cavendish 
Society-—-Medical Benevolent College, &c. &c. Price 1s. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME X. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 





In post Svo, price 6s. 


HE PILGRIMAGES of WALSINGHAM and 

CANTERBURY. The COLLOQUY on RASH VOWS, and 

the CHARACTERS of ARCHBISHOP WARHAM and DEAN 

COLET. By DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. Translated, and Lllus- 
trated with Notes, by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.s.A. 

“This entertaining little volume will afford to many a reader 
not only much information on the subject of Pilgrimages, but also 
numerous illustrations of the feelings and habits of the times.""— 
Atheneum. 

“ There could not be a better antidote to the morbid yearning 
for the revival of mediwval religious practices, than the contem- 
poraneous exposure of what th se practices really were, from the 
impartial pen of Erasmus.''—John Bull. 

“ We can conceive no more perfect translation than Mr. Nichols 
has given; most delicately docs he express the quiet eloquence and 
quieter irony of the original; while his Notes—which occupy 
about three-fourths of the handsome volume—are full of the most 
curious, learned, and interesting matter.’'—Weekly News. 

“A&A curious phase of life in the middle ages is here displayed in 
the words of the fearlessly speaking Erasmus, illustrated by the 
researches of a patient and pains-taking antiquary of our own 
day. The way in which that gentleman has illustrated his author 
by a vast fund of research, makes his book a pattern for annotators, 
and the engravings he adopts are always appropriate and useful 
additions.’'—Art Journal. 

“In the last division of the notes, a point is raised of consider- 
able historical importance and curiosity. It is stated by various 
historians that Henry VIII. proceeded against St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, as if against a living party, by quo warranto, &c. &c. 
This is one of those minute but important historical points 
which no man is more skilful in investigating than Mr. J. G. 
Nichols. In the present instance he has overturned a fiction 
which has taken its place in the bistory of England, and has 
found ready adoption with the numerous class of superficial per- 
sons who write but never investigate........ The book needs no 
recommendation from us. What we have written proves that it 
is important and interesting in its subject-matter, and that it is 
edited with care and pains. Every such book is sure to be popu- 
lar.''-—Gentleman's Magazine 


Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 








TH E GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


AND 





URTIS’'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.—The 


‘British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly 
Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each containing four coloured 
plates with text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 
1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. 

The work is now offered new, and in the best condition :—Price 
to Subscribers for complete copies in 16 volumes, £21. Price of the 
new issue, and of odd Numbers, 3s. 6d. per No. 

*,* Vols. I. and II. of the New Issue are now ready for delivery. 

Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





KONX OMPAX. 
Just published, and will be sold only at the marked price, 3s. 6d. 


rHXHE CRYSTAL BRUNNEN; a Song of the 
Exhibition of 1851. Edited by KONX OMPAX. 
Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Strect, Publishers 
to Her Majesty. 





Just published. 
PORTRAIT of the late MARQUIS of NORTH- 
AMPTON, engraved by C. COOK, Esq., under the super- 
intendence of H. T. RYALL, Esq., from a Daguerreotype original 
by M. CLAUDET. Prices: Artist’s Proofs, £1 lls. 6d.; Proofs, 
£1 Is.; Prints, 10s 6d. 
Ackerman and Co., Strand; Messrs. Able and Sons, Northamp- 
ton; and Mr. Claudet’s Daguerreotype Gallery, 107, Regent Street 
Quadrant. 





MISS CORNER’'S 13 HISTORIES, 


A DAPTED to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, plea- 


44 santly written, and often an agreeable contrast to those dry 
epitomes with which children are so often teased.—Westminster 
and Foreign Quarterly Review. 

MISS CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORY of 
GREECE, from accepted Modern English and Foreign autho- 
rities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, “‘ Smith’s Antiquities,” &e. &e. 
With Map and Chronological Table. 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 


English and Foreign authorities. With Questions to each chapter, 


a Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire. 3s. 6d. 
bound in cloth, lettered. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with five p'ates. Map, and Chronological Table. 3s. 6d. 
bound; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with 


three plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions attached, 
3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 
three plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth 

CORNER’'S HISTORY of FRANCE, with three 
historical plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and POR- 


TUGAL, with three plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or, with the 


| Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW.—In an age which claims to give | 


peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentle- 
man's Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of 
an Historical Review. In so doing the Editors endeavour to pre 
sent, month by month, a Magazine which shall be acceptable in 
every house and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with 
the various branches of historical study are constant contributors, 
and every endeavour is made to render the Magazine a worthy 
organ and representative of Historical and Archwological litera- 
ture. In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered 
and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to all 
historical books, its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month 
contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept 
in remembrance; and its Obituary is a faithful memorial of all 
persons of eminence lately deceased. It is peculiarly well suited 
net only for general readers, but for circulation amongst the 
members of Book Societies and for the tables of Public Reading 
Rooms. A Specimen Number will be forwarded free on receipt of 
2s. 6d. in postage stamps 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 
which is the first of a new Volume, contains the following 
articles:—1!. The Present State of English Historical Literature: 
the Record Offices; 2. Bill for King Charles's Pedestal at Charing 
Cross; 3. Anecdotes from the Day-books of Dr. Henry Sampson; 
4. The Infinity of Geometric Design (with Engravings); 5. Christian 
Ieonography, by J G. Waller: Principalities, Archangels, and 
Angels (with Engravings); 6. Companions of my Solitude, 7. Mr 
Y. Canningham's Story of Nell Gwyn, Chapter VIL. (with Portraits 
of her two Sons); 8 Sussex Arch@ology (with Engravings ; 9. 
Horace Walpole and Mason, 10. National Education; with Notes 
of the Month, Review of New Publications, Reports of Scientific 
and Antiquarian Societies, and Ostrcany, including memoirs of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Cottenham, Right Ron. R. L 
Sheil, Rev. W. M. Kinsey, Mrs. Shelley, Mr. Dowton, and other 
eminent persons recently deceased. Price 2s. 6d. 

“Our * °* °* friend, the Gentleman's Magazine, has, we are 
happy to say, come forth with renewed vigour—to run, we hope, 
a new race, yet bate no jot of his old usefulness "—The Athenaeum, 


“The Gentleman's Magazine has been revived with a degree of 
spirit and talent which promises the best assurance of its former 
popularity."—Taunten Courier. 


“A better or more valuable work for country book socicties, | 
lending libraries, and reading rooms, it is impos<ible to find within | 


the whole compass of English literature. Its literary articles are 
peculiarly sound in principle, and its criticisms liberal, but just; 
whilst its Obituary confers upon it a national importance. We 
are sure then we cannot do a better service to our friends, and 
more especially to those connected with institutions like those we 
have adverted to, than in recommending this Magazine to their 
support.”'—Neffingham Renew 

“ We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the new «pirit which has got among the old letters of the Gentle- 
man's. It is conservative, as it should be, dealing with the past, 
but its conservatism is liberal, and it gives a reason for its faith. 
In the lighter matters of gossip, anecdote, &c., its columns have 
never been more fresh and attractive. Desirous that its circula- 
tion may be extended in this country—it should at least be found 
in all our colleges and reading rooms—we give a few passages of 
the wit and wisdom of Sylvanus Urban as he appears to the world 
in this May number, 1851."—The New Fork Literary World 


Nichols and Sop, , Parl ameut Street. 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
Plates, well bound. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY. 2s. 6d. 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE. | 3s. 6d, 


TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, including 
GREECE. 3s. 6d. 

POLAND, and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

ITALY and SWITZERLAND. | 3s. 6d. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 2s. 6d. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss Corner, 
may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


THE FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that 


should be placed in the hands of a Child. By Miss Corner, 3s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. Twenty-four Pages of Plates. 
Printed in a large Type. 

Just published, with numerous illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 
Is. 6d. bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of the PLAY GRAM- 
MAR, by Miss Corner: also, by the same Author, at the same 
price, with Map, EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With Questions to each chapter, for the use of junior classes. 

PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS in 
GEOGRAPHY. With numerous Ilustrations;—price 1s. paper 
cover, and Is. 6d. cloth. By ANNA MARIA SARGEANT; after 
the same style and manner as Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most useful informa 
tion, Is. 6d. bound in cloth;—CHARLES BUTLER'S EASY 
GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 
2s., or without the Maps and Use of the Globes, Is. 6d. bound 

London: — Dean and Son. Threadneedle Street: Longman, 
Simpkin, Hamilton, and Whittaker, Paternoster Row; Tegg, 
Queen Street, Cheapside ; Ackermann, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


2s. 6d. 


~ POETS, CLERGYMEN, YOUNG AUTHORS, AND Pos. 
SESSORS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., or post free, 3s, 


HE NEW EDITION of the “ AUTHOR'S 








ASSISTANT,” an indispensable Guide to Authors and Pos- 
seasors of Manuscripts. 

Inexperienced Writers, Clergymen, Poets, and young Authors, 
seeking to obtain publishers for their works, by adopting the 
information contained in this little Guide, may bring their pro- 
ductions before the public under very advantageous circum- 
stances. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


| EEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
' LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engincering, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., compicted for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable terms. 

Heathcock Court, 414, Strand. 
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v . , es 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of Loxpow 

, —His Grace THE Dvuxr oy Devoxssme P DD IN, 
Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the on. I resident of ¢} 
House to be opened for the reception of the rounds f Chiswick 
clety’s Gardens at the NEXT EXHIBITION, on — te the & 
19th of JULY. Tickets are issied to the Pe ary RDAY the 
Society only, at this Office, price 5s Of Fellows of th. 


: or g 1e ‘ 
afternoon of the 19th of July, at 7s. 6d. ea Ay Gara &, dn th 
ord rs signed by Fellows of the Socic rec ee pen 4. ( - also only ¢ 
or residents in the country, who will forw pectable stranger. 


dtr ~~ ard t ieee 
writing to the Vice-Secretary, 2] Regent Sor ureears j 
’ ’ Street, on or bet, 


Thursday, the 17th of July, may obtain from that Office 
rity to procure Tickets on this occasion. ay fc ce an autho 
Tickets will be issued after that day. 8 ~ ” ' 
N.B.—No Tickets will be issued in Reg: nt Str 
Exhibition. a 
Messit urs les étrangers qui desireront s« procurer dee un 
d'admission, pourront en obtenir des mandats en Or nRcengy 
leur Ambassade ou a leur Consulat. row nn 
PRIVILEGE OF FELLOWS.—Each Fx llow of the Sociery 3 
free personal admission to these Exhibitions with or ‘ ae ‘ y —ne 
or she may also personally introduce a fri: nd with : pend 
Ticket at half-past Twelve, at Gate No 4, in the ‘eke ~% —— 
shire’s road; or, if unable to attend personally, a wif Pot . 
son, daughter, or sister, if resident in the fan Ly: een 
the Fellow, if furnished with an ad 
signature of the Fellow is inscribed. 
21, Regent Street, London. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 


GETS for 


D the day of 


ily, May represer 
Mission Ticket on which 9 


a 


COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUA : 
TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall Bee 
Nine till Dusk. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d aaa 

GEORGE FRI 
] RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL — 
: _ The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission, Is.; Catalogue. 1s.’ ‘ 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 


SOPYRIGHT.—At a PUBLIC MEETING of 
; / British Authors, Publishers, Printers, Stationers, and others 
interested in an equitable adjustment of BRITISH AND FORE IGN 
COPYRIGHT, held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday 
the Ist of July instant, 

Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Rart., in the Chair 

the following Resolutions were agreed to by a large majority-— 

Ist. That this Meeting views with apprehension the recent de- 
cision of the Court of Error, reversing the previous decision of the 
Court of Exchequer, and thereby declaring that foreign Authors 
resident abroad are entitled to British Copyright, ‘although sub 


PP, & cretary 








jects of a state which declines to avail itself of the International 


Copyright Act). That such decision, if finally established, must 
prove extremely prejudicial to the interests of British Literature 
in all its departments, whilst it removes a material inducement to 
the acceptance by foreign States of the International Copyright 
Act 
Moved by Mr. Henny G. Bony, 
Seconded by the Rev. Dr. WortuiNncrtoy. 
2nd. That this Meeting considers the subject to be of great 
national interest and importance, and that the expense of deter 
mining the meaning of the law thereon cught not to devolve ona 
private individual. That therefore a Society be formed, to consider 
and adopt the necessary steps to obtain a satisfactory adjustment 
of the law, as well as to provide by public subscription for the re 
quisite expenditure. 
Moved by Mr GrorGe CrvuiksHank, 
Seconded by Mr. Macrarrane. 
8rd. That in the opinion of this Meeting, an appeal against the 
decision of the Court of Error, in the case of ** Boosey v. Jefferys, 
should be forthwith made to the House of Lords. That tn the 
event of the appeal to the House of Lords being unsuccessful, ap 
plication be made to the Legislature for a Declaratory Act, to de- 
termine the validity of foreign claims to Copyrizht in this county, 
with the view of removing the present uncertainty of the law, and 
thus prevent further litigation on the subject. 
Moved by Mr. Henry Sueanp, 
Seconded by Mr. Witiram Howirr. 
Communications to be addressed to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Hon. 8 
4, South Square, Gray's Inn 


JASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—The at- 
4 tention of the Heads and Conductors of Clubs, Public Inst- 
tutions, Friendly Societies, &c., is invited to the recently published 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of this Railway. The Company is pr 
pared to arrange for the conveyance of parties to any of the paces 
of historical note or interest described in it, by the ordinary = "7 
special trains at very reduced fares. Terms and further pat ucws 
to be had by application to the Coaching Superintendent, Bishops 
gate Station. ’ = . Shilling 
The ‘ Guide,’ to be had at any of the stations, price Ont poe 


+47 =e P _ 
TFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recest’s Park.— 
4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Gove rnor of a et Fr. 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock. together with thy ban 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented OF fe 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the bags tock 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Four , eo 
on every Saturday until further notice. Admission, 18-5 
MONDAYS, 6d 


THE LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON oP 
THE LATE GEORGE GARDNER, ESQ., DIEBCTOR 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, CEYLON. , Xx 

V8. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by Al one e 

a at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Covent Copretion 

FRIDAY, 11th inst., at 12 o'clock, a Miscellaneous CONC Yo, 

Books on Natural History (chiefly on Botany). Thursday, 204 

modern Authors of repute.—May be viewed on 45 ' 

Catalogues forwarded on pre-paid application. 


S 
1} LOOR cLOTHS 
\ i Qs. 6d. per 84-3 
Rest quality, warranted .- - 2 oa 
Persian and Turkey pattern .- 4 +4 ” 
Common Floor Cloth _ « + 28 OC» TTING. 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS Es = 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM Oy yor. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXF¢ . 
¥ co. 5, {enrietta Stree*, 
- of N I eee offee of 
+, Covent 
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S ON NATURAL HISTORY, pg 
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